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MY LADY. 





BY IRENE HEMENWAY. 


My lad y sleeps. 
Rhythmic ebb and flow of fairy billow 
Her breathing soft. Silken-fringed her lids close 
fold. 
Her cheeks, twin roses, and o’er the pillow 
Sweeps her hair a tangled floss of burnished gold. 
My lady sleeps. 


My lady dreams. 
On parted scarlet lips play tricksome smiles, 
Deepening the dimple in her dainty chin, 
Portrayal bright how “‘wanton mirth” begulles 
The mind, that sleep fiom wearying care shut in. 
My lady dreams. 


My lady wakes. 
Fair visions flee. The fringéd lids unclose 
Though dreamland mists still veil the violet eyes. 
One moment languid waking blends repose 
And then, “Mamma! Mamma!! Mamma!!!” she 


- My lady wakes. 
———_¢oe—_____- 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A bill has passed both branches of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, and has been 
approved by the Governor, raising the age 
of consent on the part of young girls, in 
cases of assault, from tey to sixteen years. 





eee | 
The statement that the Legislature of 
Delaware, at its late session, passed a bill 
to raise the age of legal protection for 
young girls to fifteen years is contra- 
dicted by the Philanthropist. We wishthe 
statement were true, but are advised, on 
good authority, that the subject was finally 
dismissed without definite action by the 
Iegislature, and that the ‘legal age of con- 
sent” in Delaware remains still at the 
shockingly low period of seven years! 


™™ 





The defeat of the prohibitory constitu- 
tiooal amendment in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, last Tuesday, 
by 135 yeas to 73 nays (not the requisite 
two-thirds), is greatly to be regretted. 
Speaker Noyes says that if it had beena 
tie vote he should have voted for the re- 
solve. This defeat ought to open the eyes 
of the friends of temperance to the impor- 
tance of uniting next year in securing 
municipal suffrage for women, as the only 
practical method of promoting temper- 
ance legislation. 


oe 


The Boston Globe, of Monday last, criti- 
ties with just severity the law of Rhode 
Island which denies the ballot to a little 
over 3,000 men, because they do not own 
one hundred and thirty-four dollars worth 
of land. Now let the Globe, and other 
papers that feel the hurt of the disfran- 
chised Rhode Island men, give a word 
for the more than 500,000 women of Mas- 
tachusetts who are disfranchised because 
they are women. The Rhode Island men 
an acquire land, but women can never 
cease to be women. ‘The women of Massa- 
chusetts outnumber the men of the State 
by 62,000. Men who love justice for its 
own sake, and who believe in Home Rule, 
should take up the defence of disfran- 
chised women. 





Anew member of the School Board of 
Chicago is exercised over the question of 
‘Woman on the Board. He thinks women 
40 not know enough about business to 

ve responsibility in regard to the finan- 
8. One thinks of the male “boodlers,” 
‘td the gigantic frauds which are perpet- 

¥ coming to light among the business 
tions of men in contrast with wom- 
. The latter, having been faithful over a 
‘Ww things, show that they may be trusted 
itis ones. Women are careful of details. 
the small Jeaks that can sink ships. 
The iser, in a sensible editorial on the 
0 Case, says that through the pres- 
‘nee of women on the School Board of 
n “a distinct civilizing influence is 
up.” That is what Chicago needs, 
“nd it can only get it by women who look 
‘ter matters that men neglect. 
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The “pit-brow” women of Lancashire, 
have acted on the motto, ‘If you 

want anything done, do it yourself.” ‘The 
net's Conference, defeated at the last 











session of Parliament in its effort to pro- 
hibit the work of these women, came again 
to Parliament with the same purpose, the 
other day. Thereupon the “pit-brow” 
women appointed twenty-three of their 
number to go to London, look after their 
own case, and speak for themselves. 


uw 
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‘The London correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian gives a graphic picture of 
the pretty scene. As the girls of the 
‘*pit-brow” sat in a row at the entrance- 
door of the Houses of Parliament, much 
wondered at by a rigidly polite policeman, 
and waiting for Mr. M’Laren, M. P., who 
was to conduct them to the members’ 
lobby, one could hardly help thinking how 
difficult it would be to select from the 
working-women of London twenty-three 
lasses so healthy, so comely, so douce, so 
simple-mannered, so homely, so represen- 
tative of all that makes laboring woman- 
hood sweet and wholesome. All looked 
quietly happy, as if conscious that they 
had only to tell their tale in their own 
quaint Doric to the Parliamentary gentle- 
men, and that all would then be right. 
On their entrance they were met by Miss 
Lydia Becker, who has from the outset of 
the agitation warmly espoused their cause. 
When they were taken inside, they stood 
for some time in a row against the wall of 
the central octagon, answering with sim- 
plicity and directness all the questions 
that were put to them. 

_—_—_—-- oe _— 

They were introduced by Mr. M’Laren, 
M. P., to several members of Parliament. 
Mr. Broadhurst was immediately the cen- 
tre of an eager group expounding their 
case, not with the clamor and discursive- 
ness of London women, but with quiet 
and pointed emphasis. Each girl an- 
swered directly and in the fewest possible 
words—‘‘an excellent thing in woman’ — 
to the questions put to her. After the 
party had been questioned and interviewed 
for some ten minutes, they were conduct- 
ed, pleasantly wondering but by no means 
dismayed, by Mr. Broadhurst and Sir Al- 
gernon Borthwick through the library of 
the House. Nothing could have been 
more successful than this visit. Those 
members of Parliament who saw the girls 
were evidently most favorably impressed 
with their self-possessed and womanly 
demeanor, and by their obviously strong 
belief in the justice and rightness of their 
case. 





cnieneiiniendeeiiann 

The English woman suffragists are hold- 
ing many meetings and multiplying peti- 
tions in view of the fact that July 20 is 
the day when a decisive debate and divi- 
sion may be had on the second reading of 
the Woman’s Franchise Bill. 

-— 0 ¢—____—__ 

The French Resident in Madagascar, 
wishing to facilitate French influence at 
the Court of Antananarivo, promised to 
the Queen of Madagascar the Grand Cor- 
don of the Legion of Honor, without ap- 
prehension that there would be any diffi- 
culty. But the Chancellerie of the Legion 
of Honor have refused to redeem the 
pledge to the Queen. ‘They have decreed 
that the Grand Cordon has never been giv- 
en to a woman, even though a Sovereign 
Queen, and that to accord it to Queen Ran- 
avalona would be to break the rules and 
precedent, and trench on the prerogatives 
of men. 
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The “male” may “hedge” himself as 
much as he pleases in his artificial superi- 
ority. But slowly and surely the human 
being is becoming recognized as more than 
sex, or color, or race, or previous condi- 
tion. 
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MRS. HOWE AT OAK GLEN. 


From ‘‘Authors at Home,” in the Critic, 
we make the following extracts: 

To those persons who have only visited 
the town of Newport, taken its ocean drive, 
lunched at its Casino, strolled on its beach, 
and stared at its fine carriages and the fine 
people in them, that fill Bellevue Avenue 
of an afternoon, the idea of choosing New- 
port as a place to rest in must seem a very 
singular one. If their visit be a brief one, 
they may easily fail to discover that, after 
leaving the limits of the gay summer city 
with its brilliant social life, . . . there still 
remains a district, some twelve miles in 
length, of the most rural character. The 
land here is principally owned by small 
farmers, who raise, and sell at exorbitant 
and uprural prices, the fruit, vegetables, 
eggs, milk, butter, and cream which the 

ewport marketmen, adding a liberal 
percentage, sell again to their summer cus- 
tomers. The interior of the island is, in 


man ts, the most agreeable part of 
it; the climate is better, much freer 
from heavy and sea mists, and the 
thermometer neither rises so high nor falis 





as low as inthe town. The neighborhood 
of Lawton’s Valley is one of the most 
charming and healthy parts; and it is in 
this spot that Mrs. Howe has, for many 
years, made her summer home. 

‘The house stands a little removed fror 
the cross-road which connects the East and 
West Roads, the two thoroughfares that 
traverse the island from Newport to Bris- 
tol Ferry. Behind the house, there is a 
grove of trees—oaks, willows, maples, and 
pines—which is the haunt of many sing- 
ing birds. ‘The quiet house seems to be 
the centre of a circle of song, and the ear- 
liest hint of day is announced by their 
morning chorus. In this glen “the Mis- 
tress of the Valley,” as Mrs. Howe has 
styled herself in one of her poems, spends 
many of her leisure hours, during the six 
months which she usually passes at her 
summer home. Here she sits with her 
books and needlework, and of an afternoon 
there is reading aloud and much pleasant 
talk under the trees; sometimes a visitor 
comes from town, over the five long miles 
of country road; but this is not so com- 
mon an occurrence as to take away from 
the excitement created by the ringing of 
the door-bell. ‘here are lotus trees at 
Oak Glen, but its mistress cannot be said 
to eat thereof, for she is never idle, and 
what she calls rest would be thought by 
many people to be very hard work. She 
rests herself, after the work of the day, by 
reading her Greek books, which have 
given her the greatest intellectual enjoy- 
ment of the later years of her life. Last 
summer she studied Plato in the original, 
und this year she is reading the plays of 
Sophocles. 

The day’s routine is something in this 
order: Breakfast, in the American fashion, 
at eight o’clock. and then a stroll about the 
place, after which the household duties are 
attended to; and then a long morning of 
work. Letter-writing . . . is a heavy bur- 
den, is attended to first; and then what- 
ever literary work there is on the anvil is 
labored at steadily and uninterruptedly 
until one o’clock, when the great event of 
the day occurs. ‘This is the arrival of the 
mail, which is brought from town by Jack- 
son Carter, a neighbor, who combines the 
functions of local mail-carrier, milkman, 
expressman, vender of early vegetables, 
and purveyor of gossip generally ; to which 
he adds the duty of tooting for an African 
Methodist Church. Jackson is of the Afri- 
can race, and though he signs his name 
with a cross, he is a shrewd, intelligent 
fellow, and is quite a model of industry. 
After the newspapers and the letters have 
been digested. comes the early dinner, fol- 
lowed by coffee served in the green parlor, 
which is quite the most important apart- 
ment of the establishment. Itis an open- 
air parlor, in the shape of a semi-circle, 
set about with a close, tall, green hedge, 
and shaded by the spreading boughs of an- 
cient mulberry tree. Its inmates are com- 
pletely shielded from the sight of any 
chance passers-by; and in its quiet shade 
they often overhear the comments of the 
strangers on the road outside, to whom the 
house is pointed out. It was in this small 
paradise that ‘Mr. Isaacs” wag written, 
aud read aloud to Mrs. Howe, chapter by 
chapter, as it was written by her nephew, 
Mr. Crawford. Sometimes there is read- 
ing aloud from the newspapers and reviews 
here, and then the busiest woman in all 
Newport goes back to her sanctum for two 
more working hours; after which she 
either drives or walks till sunset. If it is 
a drive, it will be, most likely, an expedi- 
tion to the town, where some household 
necessity must be bought, or some visit is 
to be paid. If astrojl is the order of the 
day, it will be either across the fields toa 
hill-top near by, from which a wonderful 
view of the island and the bay is to be 
had, or along the country road, past the 
schoolhouse, and towards Mrs. Howe's 
old home, Lawton’s Valley. In these sun- 
set rambles, Mrs. Howe is very sure to be 
accompanied by one or more of her grand- 
children, four of whom, with their mother, 
Mrs. Hall, pass the summers at Oak Glen, 
She finds the children excellent company, 
and they look forward to the romp which 
follows the twilight stroll as the greatest 
delight of the day. ‘lhe romp takes place 
in the drawing-room, where the rugs are 
rolled up, and the furniture moved back 
against the wall, leaving the wooden floor 
bare for the dancing and prancing of the 
‘little feet. Mrs. Howe takes her place at 
the piano, strikes the chords of an exhila- 
rating Irish jig, and the little company, 
sometimes enlarged by a contingent of the 
Richards cousins from Maine, dance and 
jig about with all the grace and abandon 
of childhood. After supper, when the 
children are at last quiet and tucked up in 
their little beds, there is more music— 
either with the piano, in the drawing- 
room, or, if it is a warm night, on the 
piazza, with the guitar. As the evenings 
grow longer, in the late summer and 
autumn, there is much reading aloud, but 
only from novels of the most amusing, 
sensational, or romantic description. None 
others are admitted ; after the long day of 
work and study, relaxation and diversion 
are the two things needed. I have ob- 
served that with most hard literary workers 
and speculative thinkers, this class of 
novel is most indemand. The more intel- 
lectual romances are greedily devoured by 
people ... whose days are devoted to 
some practical business. 

This summer, Mrs. Howe has at heart 
the project of reviving the Town and 
Country Cinb, of which she is the origina- 
tor and the president, which, during the 
last season, omitted its meetings. These 
a which take place once in two 
weeks during the season, are held at the 








houses of different members, and are both 
social and intellectual in character. ‘The 
substantial part of the feast is served first, 
in the form of a lecture or paper from 
some distinguished person, after which 
there are refreshments, and talk of an in- 
formai character. Among others who in 
past seasons have read before the Club are 
Mr. Bret Harte, Prof. Agassiz, the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, the late Wm. B. 
Rogers, Mark ‘I'wain, Charles Godfrey Le- 
land (*‘Hans Breitmann”’) and the Rev. Drs. 
James Freeman Clarke, Frederic H. 
Hedge, and George Ellis. Mrs. Howe's 
programme of work for this summer in- 
cludes a paper on some subject connected 
with the Greek drama, to be read at the 
Concord School of Philosophy, and an 
essay for the Woman’s Congress to be 
held in the early autumn. She is much 
interested in the arts and industries of 
women, and in connection with these 
maintains a wide correspondence. But it 
is not all work and no play, even at such 
a busy place as Oak Glen. There are 
whole days of delightful leisure. Some- 
times these are spent on the water on 
board of some friend’s yacht; or a less 
pretentious catboat is chartered. which 
conveys Mrs. Howe and her guests to 
Conanicut, or to Jamestown, where the 
day is spent beside the waves. Last sum- 
mer a beautiful schooner yacht was lent 
to Mrs. Howe for ten days, and a glorious 
cruise was made, under the most smiling 
of summer skies. A day on the water is 
the thing that is most highly enjoyed by 
the denizens of Oak Glen; but there are 
other days hardly less delightful. spent in 
some out-of-the-way rural spot, where pic- 
nics are not forbidden, though these, alas! 
are becoming rare, since the churlish notice 
was posted up at Glen Anna, forbidding 
all trespassing on these grounds, which, 
time out of mind, have been free to all 
who loved them. ‘l'here are still the Par- 
adise Rocks, near the house of Mr. Edwin 
Booth, whither an expedition is planned 
in the near future. 

Country life is not without its draw- 
backs, ... but these are not so very 
heavy after all, compared with some of 
the tribulations of the city, or of those 
who place themselves at the mercy of 
summer hotel keepers, and boarding-house 
ladies. The old white pony, Mingo, will 
get into the vegetable yarden occasionally, 
and eat off the heads of the asparagus, and 
trample down the young corn; the neigh- 
bor’s pig sometimes gets through the weak 
place in the wall, with all her pinky 
progeny behind her, and takes possession 
of the very best flower bed; the honey- 
suckle vine does need training; and the 
grapes will not ripen as well as they would 
have done, if the new trellis projected last 
summer had been set up. But after all, 
taking into consideration the fact that Io, 
the Jersey cow, is giving ten quarts of rich 
milk a day, aud that the new cook hat 
mastered the simplest and most delight- 
ful of dishes—Newport corn-meal flap- 
jacks,—Mrs. Howe’s life at Oak Glen is as 
peaceful and happy an existence as one is 
apt to find in these nihilistic days of strik- 
ing hotel waiters, and crowded summer 
resorts. 

Beautiful as Newport is in these soft 
days of early summer, ic is even lovelier in 
the autumn, and every year it is harder to 
leave Oak Glen, to give up the wide are of 
the heavens, and to look up into God’s 
sky between the two lines of brick houses 
of a city street. Each winter the place at 
Newport is kept open a little longer, and 
it is only the closing days of November 
that find Mrs. Howe established in her 
house in Boston. Beacon Street, with its 
smooth, macadamized roadway, whereon 
there is much pleasure driving. and in the 
winter a perfect sleighing carnival, is as 
pleasant a street as it is possible to live on; 
but a country road is always a better situa- 
tion than a city street, and a forest path, 
perhaps, is best of all. When she is once 
settled in her Boston home, the manifold 
interests of the complex city life claim 
every hour in the day. Her remarkable 
powers of endurance, her splendid enjoy- 
ment of life and health, make her winters 
as full of pleasure as the more peaceful 
summer-tide. It is a very different life 
from that led at Oak Glen; it has an end- 
less variety of interests, social, private, 
public, charitable, philanthropic, musical. 
artistic and intellectual. A_ half-dozen 
clubs and associations of women in the 
city and its near vicinity, which owe their 
existence in large part to Mrs. Howe's ef- 
forts, claim her presence in their midst at 
least once in every year. 

Among the public occasions which have 
held the greatest interest for Mrs. Howe 
during the past season was the dedication 
of the new Kindergarten for the Blind, in 
April, at which she read one of her happi- 
est ‘occasional poems.’ The Authors Read- 
ing in aid of the Longfellow Memorial 
Fund, at the Boston Museum, where, be- 
fore an audience the like of which had 
never before been seen in the theatre, she 
read a poem in memory of Longfellow 
was an occasion which will not soon be 
forgotten....... Mrs. Howe was the 
only woman who took part in the proceed- 
ings, the other authors who read from 
their own works being Dr. Holmes, Mr. 
Lowell, Mark ‘Twain, Col. Higginson, 
Prof. Norton, Mr. E. E. Hale, Mr. Aldrich 
and Mr. Howells. Mrs. Howe has spoken 
several times at the Nineteenth Century 
Club, and she is always glad to revisit 
New York, for, though she is often 
thought to be a Bostonian, Mrs. Howe 
never forgets that the first twenty years 
of her life were passed in New York, the 
city of her birth._—_Maupr Howe, in The 
Critic - 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. C. H. St. JonN, of Beloit, Kansas, 
is speaking in Canada. 


Mary E. ARMITSTEAD is Master Work- 
man of the Lady Kern Assembly. 


Miss GRACE NorTON is a charming vio- 
linist. Her playing is one of the chief at- 
tractions of social Cambridge. 


Dr. GRACE WOLCOTT was sent as a del- 
egate by the very conservative Massachu- 
setts Medical Society to the recent Medi- 
cal Convention at Chicago. 


Mrs. KATE CHASE will soon goto Europe 
again to continue her daughter's educa- 
tion. 

Miss ALICE FREEMAN, President of 
Wellesley College, is to read a paper be- 
fore the National Educational Convention 
in Chicago, next month. ‘ 


Mary W. LINCOLN and Epira L. CHasE 
are the names of two young ladies who 
are to read papers on music and romance 
at the Deerfield Summer School of History. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, now in Paris, will 
go to the City of Mexico in September to 
arrange for the publication there of a 
Spanish-American newspaper. 

Miss Mary L. Booru, editor of Harper's 
Bazar, has gone abroad for her first outing 
in the Old World. She will be gone sev- 
eral months, and will see as many coun- 
tries as possible. 

MIss MARY ALLEN will open her gymna- 
sium in this city, Nov. 22, thus beginning 
her ninth year of very successful teaching. 
Miss Allen has the highest endorsement of 
the best people. 


Mrs. Cort has been appointed by Mrs. 
Leavitt, National President of W. C. T. U. 
for Siam, and Mrs. Capt. Leftus has been 
elected President of the Bangkok Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


MME. MopJeEsKaA is making a handsome 
fortune by the appreciation in value of her 
town lots in Los Angeles. She was a 
shrewder or luckier investor than her hus- 
band, for he put his money chiefly in vine- 
yards which are not paying well. 

Mrs. MAry E. CRAMER, a sister of Gen. 
Grant, was one of the speakers at a camp- 
meeting held in the old Jones Street Meth- 
odist Church in New York, on the 13th 
inst. The church was crowded to hear 
her. 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE em- 
phatically denies the story which is circu- 
lating to the effect that she could never 
have written “‘Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin” if she 
had known the colored people as she 
knows them now, after a residence at the 
South. 

Mrs. J. R. ROBERTS, the widow of the 
first president of Liberia, is collecting 
money for a general hospital, to be located 
at Monrovia, the capital of the republic. 
Mrs. Roberts was very kindly received by 
President Cleveland, who became the first 
contributor toward the proposed hospital. 

Dr. EMILY BLACKWELL, Miss ALICE 
STONE BLACKWELL, Dr. E. M. Cusurer, 
and Miss KrERRISON, of New York, will 
sail on the 18th of June, intending to 
spend the summer in Europe. They will 
devote a month to England, and give the 
remainder of the time toa tour on the con- 
tinent. 

THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND presented a 
remarkable gift tothe King on his seventieth 
birthday. ‘lhe ladies in waiting carried in 
an immense bouquet, which they placed 
before His Majesty. The King was great- 
ly surprised when suddenly the top of the 
bouquet opened, and the head of his infant 
daughter peeped out of the flowers. 


SARAH BERNHARDT visited the Chinese 
quarter in San Francisco, and took special 
interest in the Celestial Theatre. She 
went behind the scenes, inspected the ac- 
tors’ wardrobes, and admired the skill of 
the men who played female réles. After 
gazing at the singular performance, she 
said: “It’s very strange. It’s a theatre 
for children, and it makes one feel like a 
child to be in it.” 


Mrs. May WRIGHT SEWALL, with eight 
members of the graduating class of the 
Girls’ Classical School, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has held a delightful reception at the 
school residence. Over 1,200 invitations 
were sent out, and several hundred persons 
were present. ‘The young ladies who as- 
sisted in receiving were Fanny Atkins, 
[rene Blacklidge, Adele Wallick, and Char- 
lotte Jones, of that city; Emma Ballantine 
and Bessie Sanborn, of Port Huron, Mich., 
Lillian Wright, of Corinth, Mieh., and 
Mollie Peery, of Greensburg, Ind. The 
spacious rooms were beautifully decorated 
with flowers and greens. : 
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A MEANS TO AN BND. 


BREWER, ME., APRIL 19, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last year I read a sketch of the Maine 
Woman Suffrage Association in the Ban- 
gor Commercial, and became a member of 
it. .With a friend, I got names enough on 
our petition to place Brewer among the 
Maine towns presenting petitions to the 
Legislature. ‘Then, smiling serenely, my- 
self and friend watched the doings of the 
Legislature. 

There was good reason to continue smil- 
ing serenely until Portland's remonstrance 
appeared. The signers seemed to hold that 
it would make them unwomauly to have 
‘the privilege” of voting, that it would 
unfit them for ‘domestic duties” by im- 
pairing their integrity and devotion to 
their families and society! Let us take up 
the word “unwomanly,” and define it. 
Tennyson tells us: ‘*The gentler-born the 
maiden, the more bound to be sweet and 
serviceable.” Sweet, in this sense, as 
Worcester defines it, is pleasing to the eye, 
ear, and mind; in short, that word to 
which I am very partial—serene. 

Now is not this sweetness, serenity,— 
call it what you will—one of the most im- 
portant requisites of womanliness? ‘The 
Portland remonstrants will concede this. 
Is it not, then, an imperative duty for 
every woman to avall herself of this de- 
sirable quality? Believing this, I will state 
how it may be brought about. 

One of the discoveries of modern science 
is that the Bible story, ‘It is easier fora 
camel to enter the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to enter heaven,” was misin- 
terpreted. I have heard this ‘needle’ 
spoken of in sermons, not as a needle sim- 
ply, but as a cambric needle. Any man 
or woman believing that could not be 
blamed for squandering what is one of the 
most sacred of all sacred things—money. 
Blessed be science, which has explained to 
us that the needle’s eye was no needle at 
all, but a needle-shaped opening in the 
walls surrounding Eastern cities, which by 
no means made the entrance of camels im- 
possible, but did make it a trifle unpleas- 
ant. 

Churches of all denominations, emphati- 
cally holding up rich men as marked candi- 
dates for undesirable residences in a future 
state, and yet, treating them as prospec- 
tive saints, confirm the desirability of a 
goodly share of this world’s goods. With 
science every day pouring light on shams, 
why not let the shams go? That wealth 
honestly acquired and intelligently and 
justly used is a blessing, is evident. Not 
only to man, but to the church, is money 
all important,—‘‘the sinews of war.”” How 
quickly all churches would: collapse were 
hard cash withheld! If money is so desira- 
ble for man and the church, why should it 
not also be desirable for woman? The 
woman who can come up to the standard of 
womanliness required by the Portland re- 
monstrants, without money, is yet to be 
heard from. For to be womanly means 
with them to be well-fed, well-clothed, and 
well-housed. How this is to be accom- 
plished without money, possibly some ora- 
cle of Delphos, if consulted, could explain; 
Icannot. How, then, do women get what 
little they have? (It is little with the ma- 
jority of them, alas!) 

In the past, humiliating as the confes- 
sion may be, what money the majority of 
women got was by begging. Begging 
from father, brother, husband, son, or— 
I'll not harrow feelings by doing more 
than mentioning it—son-in-law! 

I cannot understand why begging by 
poor peasants on the bleak hills of Conne- 
mara, or on the sunny slopes of France or 
Italy, should be so demoralizing [see finely 
written letters of travel in Harper’s Maga- 
zine} and yet be quietly practised by 
refined, ‘“‘womanly,” educated and ac- 
complished women. here and elsewhere, 
the world over. A beggar is a beggar, 
whether clothed as a peasant or a queen; 
and to all noble natures, ‘‘it is hard to be 
a supplicant, e’en to a king.” Aye, so 
hard and bitter is this form of begging, 
that, should the women who have writhed 
under it speak out, such a cry would rend 
the heavens as would make that in the 
past from the slave pens of the South seem 
only a June zephyr? ‘I'he hardest part of 

t all is, to use Fanny Parnell’s reference 
to the Irish people, “Begging for that 
which is their own.” 

Now as to suffrage: I would not waste a 
single postage stamp on it; its only good 
to woman would be political toil and con- 
sequent advancement. I regard it as a 
means towards an end, not as an end in 
itself. There are few things in life so sweet 
as a well-filled pocketbook of one’s own. 

Lest the womanly remonstrants of Port- 
land should stand aghast at my unwoman- 
liness in speaking thus plainly on money 
matters, I will state a few of the bitter 
facts that have called my attention to the 
importance of the possession of money. 

From the school-room I passed ‘into a 
sick-room; from that, without any busi- 
ness experience, into the trying position 
of gathering up the fragments of ‘‘our 





family’s financial failure.” first move 
i. on my pastor for and I 
n. 


got—a 

“I wish you to distinetly understand,” 
he sald, ‘your seats are eligible ones and 
are to be paid for strictly in advance!” 

Why consider money an unwomanly 
topic when the church demands pew-rent 
“strictly in advance,” without asking 
“how” or “where” you get it? Well, I 
squared the account, and kept in advance 
for awhile. One Sunday morning those 
behind with their pew-rent had a fore-and- 
aft raking. I listened, and knew I was 
one of them. Confidently I counted on 
money’s coming in the next week, and 
looked forward to settling the pew-rent 
on the following Sunday. I was disap- 
pointed, and intended to go to my pastor 
before services opened and beg for time. 
It was late, and I went to my pew instead. 
I was soaring away among the clouds, 
while the choir beautifully sang ‘‘Dona 
nobis pacem,” when a sudden call brought 
me back to mother earth. My pastor 
stood before me with the query: ‘Are 
you aware you are in arrears for your pew- 
rent?” I had juined the choir in vain, my 
cry for peace had not been heard. From 
Monday morning until Saturday night I 
had had to think of the best way of meet- 
ing one bill, and collecting another, and 
now Sunday brought no peace. For the 
rest of that morning I neither knew nor 
cared whether the choir sued for mercy or 
peace, but wondered, as many a time 
since, if money is such an essential ingre- 
dient in life for women as well as men, 
why women should not have an equal 
chance to get it? Firmly believing that 
suffrage would give woman a broader field 
for active remunerative labor (we have all 
the unremunerative labor we want now), 
and a firmer footing, I sincerely thanked 
the church for having called my attention 
to it. 

The State did not keep much behind. 
Whenever I failed in meeting State, coun- 
ty, or town taxes, the Brewer people fre- 
quenting the postoffice were gratuitously 
intormed that such a part of the estate, in 
charge of “yours truly,” as would be 
deemed necessary to meet the outstanding 
taxes would be sold at public auction. 

In soliciting names for the suffrage peti- 
tion I was invariably asked for my reasons 
for wanting suffrage, and gladly I gave 
them. 

‘To encourage those dreading to go 
around with suffrage petitions, | will say 
that mine was one of the most enjoyable 
undertakings of my life. It amused me 
immensely to find one of the wealthiest 
men in town, who has a weakness for send- 
ing bills against women to ‘*McCready’s 
Collecting Bureau,” look aghast at the 
suffrage petition! I took solid pleasure in 
explaining to him how the granting of the 
petition would lessen the necessity of his 
calling upon McCready’s Collecting Bu- 
reau for assistance in dunning women. 
He'll cogitate awhile next time he feels 
inclined to call upon McCready for assist- 
ance, or I’m mistaken. 

I had my attention called to church col- 
lections, even before 1 had time to refer to 
them in my explanation of why I wanted 
suffrage. I had no intention of passing 
them over; on the contrary, it is not a re- 
duction of collections I want, but means 
to meet them and all other just and neces- 
sary demands. Give women a fair chance 
in getting what Tennyson truthfully says 
is: “Glory of warrior, glory of orator, 
glory of song’’—wages, solid cash, money, 
and believe me, woman will not be the first 
to cry out at the just demands of the 
church. . 

Like everything else that is cheap, a 
cheap religion doesn’t amount to much. 
I want a good thing in that line, and am 
desirous of paying well for it. Don’t you 
and I and everybody have to pay a good stiff 
price for everythiug good that we want? 
Why, then, object to paving well for a 
good religion? I donot. What I want is 
the means to meet its demands; and feel- 
ing assured, as I du, that woman suffrage 
is necessary for all self-supporting women 
to obtain those means, I want suffrage. 

When the church, State, county, and 
town publicly dunned me, and when 
many other ‘immensely lesser’ bodies did 
likewise, the WOMAN’S JOURNAL trusted 
me, and [ am grateful; how grateful, | 
hope the future will show. 

Not every one called upon to meet the 
result of a financial failure gets upon his 
or her feet again in a day, or even ina 
year. Such are the intricacies of business 
affairs, that when under a cloud one might 
pay taxes on a hundred acres of old 
Maine’s soll, and yet often stand embar- 
rassed for the wherewithal. Now that I 
am on my feet again, to the extent of being 
able to meet the demands necessary for 
filling the position of a church-goer in 
good standing, I like occasionally to live 
the old days over again. [I feel very posi- 
tive, however, that should the time ever 
come to me again when, despite hard 
work, plain food and clothes, I was unable 
to meet church demands, I will stay away 





from I will never undertake to 
risk being dnnned in church again. 
As the “Brewer sl” and “Bangor 


occasional” correspondent to the Bar Har- 
bor Herald, { thank Mr. Wood, editor of 
that paper, for his uniform kindness 
towards the suftrage cause in Maine. 

Not a line have J ever written him favor- 
ing the cause, but he has published it. It 
is well to know who are our friends, and 
to remember that ‘‘a friend in need is a 
friend indeed.” Let us hope we may 
some time show our gratitude; meantime, 
and at all times, [am heart and soul for 
the sacred cause of woman suffrage. 

GERTRUDE MAy WALSH. 

Brewer, Me., May 30, 1887. 
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WOMEN ARE MEN. 
New York, FEs. 6, 1887. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

| thought the discussion on the dress 
question had covered about all the ground 
admissible in the JOURNAL; but Alice M. 
Southwick, in her ‘Plea for Petticoats,” 
introduced a new phase of the subject by 
saying: 

“There may be no vulgarity in dressing 
as do our brothers, but I should be loth to 
clothe myself in their habiliments, or in 
anything similar. It may be veneration 
for custom that causes one to shrink from 
it, or it may be a womanish feeling that, 
being unlike in all things else, we should 
be differently attired.” 

I do not at this time propose to argue 
that women should, or should not, wear 
trousers. What I want to notice is the 
phrase, ‘‘being unlike in all things else.” 
If there is a more prevalent and dangerous 
error than this, it has not come to my 
mind. People seem ignorant, practically, 
of a fact which nature, science, the Bible, 
the dictionary, and our legal documents 
teach us. ‘This fact is one of no less mag- 
nitude than that women are men. 

‘That the male man has succeeded, prac- 
tically, in monopolizing the race-name for 
himself, and in getting the consent of the 
female man to this practice, certainly 
does prove one difference in the sexes— 
the absorbent tendencies of the one, and 
the willingness to be absorbed of the other. 
But is not this a difference to be discour- 
aged rather than cultivated? 

I wonder if Mrs. Southwick will not see, 
on reflection, that when she talked of the 
unlikeness of man and woman she had the 
man and woman of custom and fashion in 
her mind, and not the real man and woman: 
Will she not see, when she thinks it over, 
that the points of similarity to the points 
of difference are as one hundred to one? 
The general physical outline is alike, 
though “like with difference.”. We have 
brains to think with, eyes to see with, ears 
to hear with, nose to smell with, mouth to 
eat and talk with, lungs to breathe with, 
digestive and circulatory apparatus, hands 
and arms to work with, feet and legs to 
walk with, ete. With all this similarity in 
view, I should not think of arguing that 
because there are differences in man and 
woman they must have different air to 
breathe, different food to eat, different beds 
to sleep on, different houses to live in, and 
different water to wash inortodrink. But 
any of these would not seem more unrea- 
sonable to me than the present differences 
in the attire of the sexes. 

Is there any wrong done to woman that 
does not have its root in this error of the 
total unlikeness of man and woman? Our 
political disfranchisement could not en- 
dure another year, but for this. The two 
codes of morality, one for man and one for 
woman, grow from this root. The idea 
that women should not have equal educa- 
tional advantages with men finds excuse 
in this unlikeness. The right (?) of man 
everywhere to define ‘‘woman’s sphere” 
has been upheld by the notion that he was 
human and she simply female. That our 
dress is a powerful ally of all these wrongs 
I will not now stop to argue. 

Such a brood of errors springs from this 
parent error, that we find among the dan- 
gerous and hurtful ones, now and then, 
one that is simply absurd and laughable. 
I remember on one occasion, hearing a 
woman denounce ‘short-haired women.” 
She said: ‘The Lord has given women 
long hair, and it’s their business to take 
care of it instead of cutting it off.” I asked 
her why she did not say the same about 
men, and she said: ‘‘Why, men’s hair 
wouldn’t grow long anyway if they didn’t 
cut it off.” I laughed. 

I heard another woman in a shoe-store 
arguing, much to the amusement of the 
clerk, that the foot of an infant boy was 
very different from the foot of a female 
child of the same age. Some physicians 
even say that a woman breathes differently 
from a man, using only her upper lungs. 
But [ ought to have classed this error with 
those that are dangerous and hurtful. 

In a letter on ‘‘Fashion.” in the New 
York World, recently, Henry Ward Beech- 
er writes * 

“The sense of the beautiful is stronger 


in woman thanin man. .. . It is true that 
the world’s great artists have been men 








and not women. It is not any the less 




























































































































































































t lus for domes- 
tleity. . ., It ap and 
every where in the of home seeks t6 
secure elements of the 1. In man, 
on the con! , the inspirations of beauty 
fill a wider ap 4s 

It seems strange that Mr. Beecher should 
take such a surface view. All he says of 


the different ways in which man and 
woman represent their love of the beauti- 
ful, to my mind proves no radical differ- 
ence in them. It simply shows that 

“Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

In woman this love of the beautiful 
blossoms where it may. We cannot tell 
what woman will do when she wakes up 
all over to the fact that her sphere is the 
whole round world. The same is true of 
man, too. When Mr. Beecher wrote what 
I have quoted above, he must have forgot- 
ten that he said a year or two ago: 

“TI love color, ard J think it is one of the 
misfortunes of our sex that we can’t wear 
anything but black, or gray perhaps in 
summer. Now in nature the male is 
avegs the most gorgeous: but, except in 
the time of the cavaliers, the dress of men 
has been sombre. The cavalierwas magnifi- 
cent; [ wish the day might come when we 
might dress so again. I should like to 
flame out myself; but it is too late, too 
late!” 

So we see that Mr. Beecher’s ‘sense of 
the beautiful” would, like woman’s, ‘*blos- 
som in apparel,” if fashion did not forbid 
it. I feel sorry for the men. One reason 
why military companies, free masonry, 
and any sort of organization that favors 
something of a change from the stereo- 
typed black of ordinary dress ocvasions, 
are in favor with men, may be found in the 
gay regalia. Women are constantly on 
dress parade; men have but these scant 
opportunities. Would not an equalization 
in this matter be beneficial? 

Who that has watched very young chil- 
dren does not remember the sigh with 
which some little boy has laid aside a 
feather he has stuck in his hat, or a gay 
ribbon put on asa sash, or bright beads 
around his neck, because somebody had 
called him *‘a girl.” Who has not seen 
the exuberant and health-seeking spirits 
of the little girl subdued and even de- 
stroyed by the cry of ‘*tom-boy”? These 
things come because we believe nature 
made man and woman unlike in all things. 
It’s false! let us believe it no longer. 
Until we put it away we can never know 
the real differences or the real similarities 
in man and woman. 

In closing, I want to refer to the author- 
ities I quoted as showing that women are 
men. The Bible tells us in Gen. 5: 2, 
‘*Male and female created He them;: and 
blessed them and called their name Adam 
—man—in the day when they were cre- 
ated.” By turning to the word *‘*man” in 
the dictionary, it will be seen that in its 
primary signilication, it not only embraces 
women, but children also. In _ science, 
also, man includes woman, except where 
otherwise stated. The same is true of 
law. With all these authorities on that 
side we should not be ashamed of our 
manhood. CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 
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SALVATION ARMY IN CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO, JUNE 7, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Katharine Lent Stevenson utters brave, 
true words in behalf of the Salvation Ariny 
in the JOURNAL of May 21. I desire along 
with her to ‘“‘stand up and be counted” as 
endorsing the Salvation Army, not for 
what they seem, but for what they are, as 
known from the inside. If there is mad- 
ness in their methods, there is also method 
in their madness. 

In common with many law-abiding peo- 
ple, I formerly held their methods in great 
contempt. By accident I came to know 
something of the good they actually ac- 
complished among the element most need- 
ing elevation, and at the same time most 
difficult to reach. 

At ten o'clock one night there came a 
ring at my door-bell, and a common-look- 
ing man asked me to go with him to No. 
143 Blank Street, an unsavory locality on 
a general thoroughfare, where on the door 
[had seen a tin sign upon which was the 
inscription ‘Furnished rooms to rent, by 
Jerry Black”; between the lines, accord- 
ing to tradition, the “‘knowing” could read 
also, “and no questions asked.” About 
forty rooms were controlled by this no- 
toriously vile man, and let to low people, 
at low prices, for low purposes. It wasa 
den of crime and drunkenness. The man 
saw that I hesitated. I said: ‘‘How did 
you happen to come for me?” 

“The city missionary of the Moody 
Church advised the woman to send for 
you.” Then he added, “You needn’t be 
afraid to go to that place now,” with sug- 
gestive emphasis on the last word, ‘‘for 
Jerry has joined the Salvation Army.” 

I went with him, and found that although 
the apartments were filled with poor peo- 
ple, they were God’s poor and not the 
devil’s. Under the new order of things no 
one could get rooms there who could not 








allow on the prem. 
a year since thay 
(a fiction here jp 
) is still at wor 
bringing similar souls into God's kingdom, 
After this experience, having now my eyes, 
open to see some good im the work, I have 
known personally of many instances of 
positively vicious and loathsome liye 
changed into righteous, helpful people, 

I wish those of us who are above and be. 
yond the reach and the need of such meth. 
ods, and who could not do this kind of rp. 
ligious scavenger work, would put og, 
hands and our prejudices into our pockets, 
and hand over to these faithful workers 
the means to help them carry on this geny. 
ine salvation warfare. 

LEILA G. BEDELL, M. D, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE, 


La Crosst, Wis., MARCH 28, 1887, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The recent woman suffrage agitation jp 
Maine has been watched with interest by 
people all over the country, and may 
prove of great benefit to the reform jp 
awakening and educating the people; as 
the agitation of any new idea helps to 
“drill the raw world for the march of 
mind.” And the conservative timidity 
which called forth the long list of respect. 
able remonstrants is but the old story re. 
peated, of the ‘‘stone of ancient error” be. 
ing overturned and thus bringing to light 
the s ill half-blinded wass beneath, who 
go scurrying xbout to evade the strong 
light, and end by “tremonstrating.” Yet 
how much more satisfactory to the world 
is this remonstrating than was their for. 
mer “pulpy stillness.” The fuss, the 
scurry and the hubbub only prove that 
the time was ripe for the letting in of 
more and clearer light. After all, this is 
but a bit of universal history, for no new 
thought or advance in truth in any diree- 
tion, but has produced this remonstrating 
from that large, respectable, well-condi- 
tioned, self-satisfied class of people. 

With regard fo the advancement of 
women, Madame de Staél once asked, “Are 
we, then, to follow the instinct of bees, 
whose every succeeding swarm copies the 
last, without improvement or variety?” 
This great onward movement called suf- 
frage, says, emphatically, no! For if we 
argue not for progress, we argue for stag- 
nation; and fortunately for the progress 
of humanity, there are those intellects 
which must push on, no matter if by so 
doing they shock the sentimentality and 
the ideas of propriety held by that large, 
respectable class; and thus the world 
moves on. 

But custom lies upon the majority 
‘“‘with a weight heavy as frost and deep 
almost as life;” and, as Wendell Phillips 
says, ‘“‘Woman‘’s emancipation strikes 4 
fatal blow at the whole social fabric of 
every nation.” What wonder, then, that 
the timid shudder and that those women 
who occupy the assured social, partly sen- 
timental, position in society, recoil? ‘The 
dislocation of long-received ideas and 1% 
sumptions of mankind, of their habits of 
thought and modes of life, is, to the selfish 
and conservative alike, a vision of chaos. 
These laws and usages seem to them to be 
indestructible, and society impossible 
without these customs and ideas. Yet the 
student of history sees that humanity has 
even established laws and customs with 
the fond but delusive hope that they were 
going to last, and this seemingly incredi- 
ble overthrowing of things has often hap- 
pened, and will continue to happen, % 
long as the world shall last. For nothing 
remains stationary, but all that man doe 
or beholds is in a continual growth, rege" 
esis, and self-protecting vitality. 


One serious objection made by some of 
these remonstrants is that the bad wome) 
and not the good will vote. Should they 
stop to reflect, they might ask themselvé 
if they had heard the reform advocated 
by ‘‘bad” women. On the contrary, ¥° 
find the intellect and broad morality 
the country in its favor. Some who advo 
cate it were the grandest workers for tht 
abolition of slavery, and the real helpe” 
during the war; others are to-day te 
women who are advancing organizel. 
scientific charity in all its forms. The 
are the women who have settled the 
dom impulses for good into steady, ©” 
certed action for reform; they belief 
domestic duty to be the centre but not the 
circumference of woman's thought 
action, and are too great intellectually 
morally to fear that any great work 
larger life will ‘deteriorate the charact’ 
and consideration which give influence 
They could rightfully say, if sech 
work or the possession of any lever, 
as the ballot, will lessen my influence 
society—so much the worse for + 
But they know that society does ” 
mean just the small, respectable, 
circle, but the great intelligent W' it 
world, and that time will judge them ve 
judges men, by their contributions 
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permanent elements of growth in this 
country and in the world. L, W. U. 


Rock ISLAND W. C. T. U. DISCUSS WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





géitors Woman's Journal : 

At the County Convention of the W. 
¢.'. U., jast held in Rock Island, [ls., the 
hour devoted to equal suffrage was occu- 

by Mrs. Clara Neymann, of New 
York, whose services were secured by the 
Equal Suffrage Society of Moline for the 
occasion. 

Mrs. Louise 8. Rounds, State President 
of the Illinois W. C. T. U., spoke of the 
paper presented by Mrs. Neymann. She 
said she had heard names quoted—Emer- 
son, John Stuart Mill, and Herbert Spen- 
cer-eminent names that would live for 
years, perhaps, but not one word of Jesus, 
to whom alone this reform could look for 
permanent support. She was first of alla 
Christian, then a temperance woman, and, 
jast of all—having come to the position 
“gingerly,” as her hearers would wituess, 
—a believer in suffrage for women on tem- 
perance grounds. She was tired of hearing 
the old, threadbare cry, the long-harped- 
on tune, of **woman's rights,” preached by 
the godle-s women who had been leaders 
in the cause. She spoke with much ve- 
hemence, and struck the pew with her 
hand to enforce her remarks. 

Mrs. Anna M. J. Dow, of Moline, who 
had been asked to preside over the suflrage 
part of the programme, said, in reply, that 
if it were not for the work of Mrs. Stanton, 
Miss Anthony, and Mrs. Lucy Stone, she 
was afraid we should have no Mrs. Rounds 
with us in our work to-day. The progress 
all women had made was directly tracea- 
ble to the efforts of the early reformers. 

Mrs. Hayes, of Rock Island, said that she, 
for one, felt she had no right to limit the 
amount of truth that any human soul 
should receive. She spoke of the great in- 
spiration given her through the work of 
the early suffragists. 

Mrs. Neymann asked if a criticism was 
just which was based solely on negations. 
As she understood Mrs. Rounds, she was 
criticised for what she had failed to say, 
not for what she had said. 

Mrs. Julia M. Dunn said, in reply to Mrs. 
Rounds, that there was seemingly a mis- 
understanding in regard to the purpose of 
the two organizations. She was a member 
of both, and in sympathy with both. 


While there were many women who relied - 


on prayer alone, and others who looked 
alone to the ballot, for national progress, 
it was also true that there was much more 
of the praying spirit among the suffrage 
women than was generally supposed, and 
she hoped much more of the voting spirit 
among the gospel women than they were 
aware of. Since we all desired the ballot 
as ameans to better government and so- 
ciety, why not work together. 

Mrs, Rounds—Why ! follow such leaders? 

Mrs. Dunn—Not necessarily. Why not 
come into line and march abreast, the 
praying women on one extreme, the suf- 
fragists on the other side of the column, 
and the W. C. T. U., who believe in both 
votes and prayer, in the middle of the grand 
army that is sweeping onward to a com- 
mon goal? If some of us had found a bless- 
ing in Christian belief that had been denied 
to others, the fortunate ones should feel 
compassion, not eniwnity, to those less fortu- 
nate. Why had not the Christian women 
come forward before in this work? Tama 
Christian, I hope, but if some other person, 
by reason of birth, education, or environ- 
ment, sees the matter ina different light, 
we have no right to question that belief. 
I am sorry that this question has been 
raised. It has nothing to do with the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

The hour having expired, discussion was 
closed. Great interest was felt, and the 
suffragists are delighted with the turn 
taken by the question. It will set all think- 
ing people right on the question, and bring 
Many with us who have not been interested 
heretofore. aang 


> 


A BREACH OF TRUST. 


Judge Henry Hilton, in his answer to 
Prescott Hall Butler, who is contesting 
the will of the late Mrs. A. T. Stewart, 
Makes a very curt reference to the famous 
Woman’s Hotel. \ Butler charges that this 
enterprise was run ina way to make a suc- 
cess impossible; Hilton says that the 
building was completed “at a very great 
Cost,” and that after ‘‘a satisfactory trial 
and the demonstration that the running of 

Same would involve enormous outgoes 
to the estate of Mrs. Stewart, without any 
Satisfactory results in the convenience to 
the women who should desire to patronize 
Such a hotel,” it was changed into a hotel 

Seneral patronage by: Mrs. Stewart's 
direction. Judge Hilton does not attempt 
‘o explain why the benevolent plan of Mr. 

by erecting a ballding princely, In its 
a bu rincely in 
thalpments, oven for New York, and why 

Tules of the house wete drawn so as to 

and annoy, instead of..accommo- 
hela the class of guests desired.— Spring- 
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NEW HAVEN W, C. T. US. FOR SUFF RAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford read a paper 
on “Social Purity,” in the Congregational 
Church, at West Haven, Conn., on June 2. 
The occasion was the annual County Con- 
vention of the W. C. T. Unions of this 
vicinity. 

In the afternoon the Children of the 
Loyal Legions were present, and were ad- 
dressed by Miss Ellen E. Miles and others. 

Mrs. M. L. Durand was re-elected Presi- 
dent, and Miss Fannie Richards Secretary. 
Very encouraging reports were received 
from fifteen Unions and twelve Loyal 
Legions. ‘The ballot for temperance was 
mentioned incidentally. The impression 
that woman needs it for the protection of 
home prevails among the temperance 
workers of Connecticut. 8. 


eee -—— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Sunny Sipe or SHapow. Reveries of a 
Convalescent. By Fannie Nichols Benjamin. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. Price, $1. 


During the lingering hours of a long con- 
valescence, the writer has, in this volume, 
reproduced the dreams of this “region of 
calms,” hoping that they may touch other 
souls with refreshment. The uses of en- 
forced leisure are gracefully set forth. The 
book is discursive, as the titles of its chap- 
ters indicate, but conveys a lesson of pa- 
tience, hope, and aspiration. A ‘sweet 
woman and true poet” is quoted as sup- 
plying a “text, about which to crystallize 
our Thanksgiving thought.” 

“If as two colors must be viewed 

In a seen image, mortals should 

Need good and evil to see good ; 

If to speak nobly comprehends 

To feel profoun Ye if the ends 

Of power and suffering Nature blends ; 
Knowledge by suffering entereth, 

And life is perfected in death.” 








H. B. B. 


A Year Worrn Livine: A Story of a Place 
and of a People One Cannot Afford Not to 
Know. By Wm.M. Baker. Lee and Shepard, 
Boston. 


The author of “His Majesty Myself” 
just missed loey | a genius, and “A Year 
Worth Living” is one of his pleasantest 
stories, though some of the others are per- 
haps more powerful. It describes a young 
minister's experiences during the first year 
of his first pastorate, in a Southern city 
on one of the islands of the Gulf Coast, 
before the war. ‘The descriptions of scen- 
ery and people are vivid, spirited, and in- 
teresting. Fun and tragedy mingle in the 
book as they do in life; and the usual 
strong religious atmosphere pervades the 
whole. Mr. Baker is fond of contrasting 
two feminine types,—a keenly intellectual 
woman, and another woman whois strong, 
reposeful, with a genius for loving, and 
full of spiritual power. Sometiwes the 
second woman is represented as distinctly 
stupid, sometimes as fairly intelligent, but 
always as surrounded with a mysterious 
non-intellectual charm. Irene and Zeo in 
this story bear a general likeness to Peace 
and Revel Vandyke in ‘‘His Majesty My- 
self,” to Persis and Rachel in “Blessed 
Saint Certainty,” and more faintly to Cos- 
ma Adams and Mabel Patterson in ‘*Car- 
ter Quarterman.” Zeo is one of the most 
successful of these sketches, and her char- 
acter impresses the reader strongly, as it 
evidently did the author. But it is a little 
provoking to find the woman who is the 
cleverer intellectually always made infe- 
rior in heart and in conscience to her less 
gifted sister. ‘The only two girls the 
present writer ever met who reminded her 
of Mr. Baker's ‘pure womanly” heroine 
happened to be both of them exceptionally 
fine scholars. A. S. B. 
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HUMOROUS 


It is told of a Scotch clergyman that 
when he was a child, on going home from 
church he was asked the text. He re- 
plied, “Except ye pay the rent, ye maun 
a’ lea’ the parish.’ He had misunderstood 
the passage, “Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish.” 


She was admiring a big Newfoundland 
at the dog show. and throwing her arms 
around his neck said: **You dear old fel- 
low, llove you!” A youth who heard her, 
remarked: ‘How I wish I was a dog.” 
The answer came from the same sweet 
lips: **Never mind, dear; you'll grow.” 


The French ambassador to the English 
court paid a neat compliment to a peeress, 
who had been talking to him for an hour. 
The lady said, ‘*You must think I am very 
fond of the sound of my own voice.” 
The ooo replied, ‘I knew you liked 
music.” 


Rev. C. H. Mead writes in the Gleaner, 
published by the Montgomery, Ala., In- 
dustrial School: ‘*A colored aunty, whose 

oodly stock of pigs had been mysterious- 

y reduced until only two were left, was 
asked what had become of the missing 
ones? Her reply was, ‘I likes to speak 
well of de dead, but dat nigger Gray whose 
just done died was an awful stumbling-block 
to hogs when he was livin’.’” 


A musician and a wag was approached 
after a concert by the indignant father of 
a young lady who had made her first pub- 
lic appearance, and who had proved con- 
clusively that she could not sing in tune, 
whatever her other merits might 
“Say,” exclaimed the angry parent, ‘I 
just heard a fellow in the lobby say that 
Lizzie flatted. What the dickens is he 
talking about? You heard her sing, and 
you know. Did shesing flat?” ‘Oh, no,” 
replied my friend, vely; “‘she didn’t 


sing flat. The trouble was that the piano 
on her a little. mmen Faves will do 
it now and then; I’ve noti 


it before.” 








ATTENTION SUFFRAGISTS ! 


1. Any person sending us four new sub- 
scribers and one dollar and fifty cents for 
each of them for the first year will receive 
x copy for one year free. How many 
will avail themselves of this liberal offer? 


2. Any old subscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one new sub- 
seriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 
How easily might the friends of Divine 
Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to enlarge and 
improve the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 

3. We will send the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
one dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them to use their influence among their 
people to increase our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat things. 

4, The Woman's JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formeriy, for $3 in advance. 

5. Agents are wanted who will devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 
for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL and to whom a 
liberal compensation will be paid. We 
hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are desirous to 
be actively employed in some work for 
Woman and by which they may also 
maintain themselves. Is there not such 
a person in every congregation and com- 
munity who will undertake the work? 
Let us hear from you. 

6. Will the Woman Suffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 
so easily and efficiently do, by calling 
attention to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 

7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 
mission. Subscription and News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and are never authorized to receive other 
than new subscriptions. 

8. New Subscribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
office. . 

9. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or Officers of W. C. T. U.s are One Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance. ° 

10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care. When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or two 
for results. 


11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 
months for 50 cents. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim. 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FI T-ULASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 























CONSUMPTIUN CURED. 
An old physician, retired from ice, having 
had placed in his hands by an Mis- 
oonaey the apna yee a simple Me pry 3 remedy 
lor the s permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Broebiis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Affections, also a positive and radical 
care for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in 8 of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a ire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free ee to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full d ons for preparing and 
— Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
nem this paper, W. A. Nores, 149 Power’s 
Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 








SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangin 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than auy other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses, will save time, labor and cost 
of paper patterns by using the 


GREENWOOD 
READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont St. Room 36, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work bas just been 
issued. Cloth hound,75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D.C. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara BewicK Cosy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. 














Sample copies free. 





THE WomMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883, It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Socia 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, . 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { 2P!Tors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25: 
‘ive copies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CKOSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 








The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom - 
on, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALicE Stone BLack- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JuLta WarD Howe, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is the only pepe I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JOURNAL.” — Maria ‘Mitchell. 


“Tt is an ee of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman’s JouRNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An cight- 
page mona: 50 cents a year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


| GURE FITS! 
tease iergua aA Boney evince 


» 

then Mean aradical cure. 
have made the disease of Psy 
life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy tocure 

the worst cases. Because ot! 
not now receivingacure. Send at once 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
GMice. It eee oe a trial, and I will cure " 

. Address Dr. HL. G. 

















THE SUNNY SIDE OF SHADOW 


($1.00), 


is a collection of twelve delicate and lovely little 
essays and reveries of a convalescent, written by 
Mrs. 8. G. W. Bensamin. It is a calm, trustfal 

and noble work, commended to the congregation 
of saints and all quiet hearts. 


“Refined from cover to cover—expressed in 
language of singular beauty. The most beauti- 
ful passages in this book would not appear to ad- 
vantage in other surroundings, as the most deli- 
cate fresh fragrance of the violet capnot be bottled 
by the perfumer.”— Boston Advertiser. 


“A graceful and delicate book. . . . Thought- 
ful, sincere, and simple.”— Boston Courier. 


“Mrs. Benjamin has garnered and assimilated 
& harvest of beautiful and elevating thought, 
that she has stamped with the impress of a 
pure mind, and has thus given us studies of life 
for which the world will be the richer.”’-- Traveller. 


“Mrs. Fannie Nichols Benjamin, wife of the 
ex-Minister to Persia, has written down a charm- 
ing series of reflections. Under captions like 
‘The Doctor,’ ‘The Harpies,’ ‘Suggestions of the 
Sea,’ ‘Thanksgiving,’ and ‘Presentiments,’ there 
are a dozen chapters filled with the musings of 
a cultivated mind that could not be held captive 
during the lingering convalescence of a wasted 
body. Mrs. Benjamin’s pain thus becomes the 
pleasure of ethers; but it is not alone to invalids 
that her little book will prove delightful.” It 
holds a charm, quite unique, for every thought- 
ful reader.” — Philadelphia Press. 


“‘Mrs. Benjamin has done for a realm of deep 
thoughts and lofty aspiration, too little visited in 
this work-a-day time, what her husband has so 
admirably done for the beautiful physical region 
of flowers to which he was accredited; and she 
has brought us in this delicate volume, as in a 
Persian rose-jar, the lasting fragrance of many 
deeply rooted, flower-like thoughts.” — Salem 
Gazette. 


“They are the reflections of a cultivated and 
beautifully toned mind, that is capable of looking 
on the sunny side of a shadow, and seeing the 
lovely and loving objects around her, and, min- 
sling with the reveries which these excite, are re- 
tined and charming humor. The sketches of the 
Doctor, of Patsy Pringle, and of Mrs. Runabout, 
are delightful, and the Harpies are brought under 
inimitable contribution, and thoughts on Lov- 
ing, Friendship, the Sea, etc., have a fascinating 
interest; and the closing reverie, ‘From Night to 
Light,’ will cause the reader to lay aside the 
book with a reverential feeling of love for God 
and ali his creation.”—Boston Home Journal. 





*,* For sale by booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


Sunday 
School Books 


belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy- 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious. 

One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
religious only. We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 
Some of the latter have never been 
thought of as Sunday schoo! books at 
all; but they are getting into use be- 
cause they are useful—there couldn’t be 
a better reason. 

We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 

By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the ‘‘Pansy’ 
books, about a hundred of them. 

And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their popu- 
larity. 

For example: The “Pansy” books are 
at the top of the list of religious books ; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 
American People is at the top of the 
secular list. 

We make a third list expressly for 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. 


Pansy Primary Library No.1 thirty books, net $7.50 
Pansy Primary Library No.2 twenty books, net 5.00 
Select Primary Library, thirty-six books, net 6.00 
Library No. 9, fifty books, net 2.00 
lAbrary No. 10, twelve books, net 5.00 
Library No, ll, twenty books, net 10.00 
Library No. 12, twenty books, net 5.00 


Send for the primer—sent free. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
32 FrRaNKLIN STREET 
Boston 
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The W Ig Jo rnal THE CLOTHES THAT KILL. move, and ghostly voiges of the dead | pointment of police matrons, and asking In the following your the sulsenes tims 
oman x The advice to women to promote their | kbights of his line issue from them, mur-| the Board of Police to make similar ap- | accamulated manure again demanded jg. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the must be addressed to box 
Boston. Letters or P. O. Money 
Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
sent in letters not’ registered, at 


The of the is a sufficient receipt for 
the first ption. change of date printed 
on the is a receipt for r Is. This ch 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is ved. 
their 





are requested to note the expiration of 
mn, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 
Commu and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 








THE AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its Nineteenth Annual 
Meeting in Philadelphia. ‘The Pennsylva- 
nia Association invites the meeting in the 
following graceful manner: 


PHILADELPHIA, MAy 25, 1887. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com: 
Dear Madam; At the monthly meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association to-day, it was decided unani- 
mously that a cordial invitation be ex- 
tended to the American Woman Suffrage 
Association to hold its annual meeting in 
Philadelphia next autumn. 
Very sincerely, 
ELIZABETH B. Justice, Cor. Sec. 


In accordance with this invitation, the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association has gladly 
decided to accept the invitation. The date 
is not fixed, but it will be announced in 
due time. Lucy STONE, 

Chair. Ex. Com. American W. S. A. 
———_—_ ee ——____—_—_ 
N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 
Woman SvurrraGe HEADQUARTERS, } 
5 Park STREET, Boston, JuNeE 18, 1887. 
Dear Friend : — 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Bazaai 
and Festival, last December, raised for our State 
and local societies, for State work, more than 
six thousand dollars. 

There is great need of money in every State 
treasury, and need, also, of an American Fund 
to help on Municipal and Presidential Woman 
Suffrage Bills, Constitutional Amendments, etc., 
as they are passed by the various State and 
Territorial Legislatures. Your own State may 
be the next to call for help. Rhode Island was 
thus helped last month with one thousand dol- 
lars by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

In the Territories, especially, and in States 
where there is little or no organization, such help 
is greatly needed. 

In order to provide a fund for American work, 
it is proposed to hold a Bazaar and Festival in 
Boston, next December, and to invite the suf- 
fragists of New England and other States to co- 
operate in it. 

We have secured Music Hall and Bumstead 
Hall, in Boston, for the week beginning Monday 
morning, December 12, and ending Saturday 
night, December 17, 1887; and we invite our 
friends in sister States to unite with us on the 
following basis : 

Each State providing goods for a table or 
tables to receive one-half of the net proceeds of 
the same, to be expended in its own State by its 
own committee; the other half to be used for 
woman suffrage work, anywhere in the United 
States, by the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association. 

Will you help, and enlist the friends of woman 
suffrage in your locality in aid of the Bazaar? 
One thousand articles, useful and fancy, or even 
more, can easily be obtained in your State, 
among your friends and acquaintances, from 
merchants, manufacturers, and farmers. If these 
articles average only one dollar each, they will 
realize a good sum for the work. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and its fifty-one Auxiliary Leagues cor- 





dially invite you to Boston. Hospitality will be | 
change. Ask yourself, on all such occa- 
| sions, if there be any element of right and 


furnished in this city and vicinity to two or three 
representatives from your State who will take 
charge of your own table. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Hon. William 
Dudley Foulke have been invited to preside. 
Miss Cora Scott Pond will give her personal su- 
pervision. 

This occasion will make the active woman 
suffrage workers of the country more generally 
acquainted with each other, and will enable them 
to counsel together for the common cause. 

Let us know immediately what you will do to 
help, and then confer with the friends in your 
State, to see what assistance they will give. 

An early reply will oblige your friends, 


Lucy Stone, 
President N. E. W. 8. A. 
JuLia Warp Howe, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary. 
Henry B. BLackweELu, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Editors who make use of the ‘‘Woman’s 
Column,” issued by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, are requested to mail 
acopy of their paper regularly every week 
to the office of the Association, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








health by ouc-door exercise is never want- 
ing. But no amount of fresh-air exercise 
can save women from the evil effects of 
their present style of dress. It is their 
clothes that kill them. 

Every step a woman takes, her foot con- 
tends with her skirt. She lifts it on the 
instep, and she lifts it on the heel. The 
weight may be ounces or pounds, but it 
is taken up at every step. The heavy 
skirts, with flounces, overskirt, bustle, 
braid, beads, and other trimmings, hang 
their many pounds and many yards, flap- 
ping around the feet and legs of the wear- 
er. The corset does not allow space to 
take a full breath, and the tight sleeves 
cause the muscles to cry for room. 

Dressed in this fashion, the wearer 
comes back from her walk for ‘‘fresh air 
and exercise” tired through and through, 
and is the worse for it, because she has 
lifted and carried hundreds of pounds. 

Stand at any city street-corner, and 
watch the women as they pass. How tired 
they look! How their dresses flap round 
them! Contrast them with the men. Men’s 
feet lift no weight of clothes. Men’s steps 
contend with nothing. Every muscle has 
its natural exercise. Out-door air and ex- 
ercise are good for them. 

‘The advice women need is for shorter, 
lighter and looser dresses. Mrs. Jenness- 
Miller has not come a day too soon with 
her better cos tume, if the health of women 
is to be improved. Mrs. Celia B. White- 
head has shown ‘What's the matter.” 
Before her, Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, nearly 
forty years ago, set the example of short, 
loose dresses. 

That style was adopted by many women, 
among them Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Miss Susan B. Anthony. and the pres- 
ent writer. How light and comfortable 
and neat it was! How easily we went up 
stairs without stepping on ourselves! How 
we came down stairs without fear of be- 
ing stepped on! A walk on a rainy day or 
in a muddy street had no terror, for there 
were no yards of draggled skirts to clean. 
We had room to breathe, and freedom for 
our feet. But this healthful dress was 
‘despised and rejected”’ by the great pub- 
lic. On one occasion, Miss Anthony, in 
company with me, started to go to the 
post-office in New York, in the Bloomer 
costume. But we were surrounded and 
wedged in by a crowd which hooted and 
jeered. We escaped only by a carriage 
sent by a friend who saw our dilemma. 

It was so difficult to wear this dress, 
with the odium that was cast upon it, that 
we returned sorrowfully to the bondage 
of our bodies for the suke of freedom to 
live uumolested. ‘That was long ago. 
Now women might accept the light, sensi- 
ble dress which Mrs. Jenness Miller wears 
and commends, without fear of unpleas- 
ant comment. In it they may take fresh 
air and exercise, and gaininhealth. Mrs. 
Miller’s address for her magazine entitled 
‘Dress’ is The Gallison & Hobron Co. 
697 Broadway, New York. L. 8. 
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QU’ IMPORTE? 





There is no argument against woman 
suffrage which has any substance of solid 
reason in it. Yet it sometimes grows 
very tedious to answer the same frivolous 
objections over and over: 

“Haggling with prejudice for penny worths 
Of that reform” 
which everybody will see to be plain com- 
mon sense when it has once come to pass. 

Instead of elaborately demonstrating, 
again and again, that there is no probabil- 
ity of this or that terrible consequence from 
granting equal rights to women, one is 
tempted to fall back upon the words of 
Wendell Phillips: 

‘The broadest and most far-sighted in- 


tellect is utterly unable to foresee the ulti- 
mate consequence of any great social 


wrong in the question, any principle of 
clear natural justice that turns the scale. 
If so, take your part with the perfect and 
abstract right, and trust God to see that it 
shall prove the expedient.” 

This conviction lies at the foundation of 
all reform, in the minds of the reformers, if 
not in those of the general public. ‘There 
is a feeling that a sound principle cannot 
work mischief in its application, and that 
the consequences of doing justice may 
safely be left to a higher power. 

In one of Féval’s quaint stories of Brit- 
tany, the heir of an old Breton family 
comes homé after many years’ absence, 
and finds usurpers in possession of his cas- 
tle. He makes his way into the castle 
almost unaccompanied, and comes face to 
face with them and their men-at-arms in 
the chapel, underneath the family es- 
cutcheon, which bears an unarmed hand 
striking against three scimetars, with the 
words Qu’ importe?—the reckless, haughty 
motto of an old crusading ancestor who 
never cared to count his enemies. Then a 
wind seems to pass through the chapel; 
the banners wave on the walls, the stone 
slabs on the tombs are lifted, the bones 





muring, ‘*Qu’ importe?” And the rightful 
heir falls upon the usurpers and their 
crew, and scatters them like chaft. 

Perhaps recklessness is not the quality 
which most needs fostering in America, as 
a general rule; but there is sometimes 
much virtue in the gospel of ‘‘What mat- 
ters it?” At every advance step in civili- 
zation, a crowd of fears and bug-bears 
start up before the eyes of conservatives, 
and cannot be dispelled by any logic or 
by any eloquence. It takes the touch of 
experience to scatter them, as ghosts flee 
at cock-crow. But the man who is by 
nature progressive does not care for them, 
does not even stop to count them. His 
motto is, ‘Let justice be done, though the 
heavens fall.” And he knows it is not do- 
ing justice, but doing injustice, that brings 
the heavens down. 

Translated into modern speech, the old 
French motto becomes the familiar say- 
ing: **Be sure you are right, then go 
ahead.” Therefore, let no timid suffragist 
be made uncomfortable by vehement pre- 
dictions of disuster to result from giving 
women equal rights before the law. When 
our principle is self-evidently right—and no 
one in our camp doubts that it is so—the 
consequences do not concern us. We may 
take pains to show, for the benefit of 
others, that the ill results feared are not 
at all likely to follow; but for ourselves 
we can sweep all these bugbears out of 
our path with the feeling of the old cru- 
sader, ‘*Qu’ importe?” A. 8. B. 
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SUFFRAGE, TEMPERANCE, AND LABOR, 





At the reception of Grand-Master Pow- 
derly, last Saturday night, at Mechanics’ 
Hall, 4,000 persons were present. Sena- 
tor Howard presided, and said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I have the pleas- 
ure to introduce to you a gentleman whom 
many of you come many miles to hear. 
Indeed, I was pleased to hear in the ante- 
room from one of the sisters of our order 
that she had come eighteen miles to hear 
him. [Applause]. 

Mr. Powderly, on rising, was greeted 
with a torrent of enthusiasm, the audience 
rising and giving cheer after cheer. When 
the applause had subsided, he addressed 
the audience as ‘“‘Brothers and sisters.” 
In the course of his remarks he said : 


I saw in the New York Herald this 
morning that the Typographical Union 
favors paying women as much for their 
labor as men are paid. [Applause.] We 
recognized that principle years ago, and I 
say *‘Amen”™ to what the ‘Typographical 
Union now favors. I am glad that they 
have at last united with the Knights of 
Labor, for we have proclaimed that for 
years. We believe firmly that what a 
woman creates and puts upon the market 
should tind the same price as if it were 
created by aman. [Applause.] When I 
bought that handkerchief the question 
was not who made it, and I did not know 
who made it, whether man or woman; 
the clerk did not say that I could have it 
for so many cents less because it was 
made by a woman. [Applause.] What a 
woman mukes, sells for the same price it 
would if a mau made it, and we say that 
she should receive an equal compensation 
for her labor. [Ren-wed applause. ] 


On the subject of temperance, he said: 


Now, a word about the great curse of 
the Jaboring man—strong drink. Had I 
10,000,000 tongues, and a throat for each 
tongue, [ would say to every man, woman, 
and child here to-night: ‘Throw strong 
drink aside as you would an ounce of 
liquid hell.” [Tremendous applause.] It 
sears the conscience, it destroys everything 
it touches, it reaches into the family cir- 
cle and takes the wife you have sworn to 
protect, and drags her down from her pin- 
nacle of purity into that house from which 
no decent woman ever goes alive. [Ap- 
plause.] It induces the father to take the 
furniture from his house, exchange it for 
money at the pawn-shop, and spend the 
proceeds in rum. dt damns everything it 
touches. I have seen itin every city east 
of the Mississippi, and I know that the 
most damning curse to the laborer is that 
which gurgles from the neck of the bottle. 
[Cheers]. I had rather be at the head of 
an organization having 100.000 temperate, 
honest, earnest men, than at the head of 
an organization of 12,000,000 drinkers, 
whether moderate or any other kind. 
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NEW YORK CITY SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 





The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York City Woman Suffrage League 
was held on ‘Thursday evening, June 2, at 
No. 4 Lexington Avenue, the president in 
the chair. As this was also the annual 
meeting, the first business in order was the 
election of officers. ‘The balloting resulted 
as follows: : 

President—Lillie Devereux Blake. 

-Honorary Vice-President—Clemence 8. Lozier, 


.-D. 
Vice-Presidents—Docia C. Goss, Clara Ney- 
mann, Theresa Barcalow. 


jae ged Sec arrie F. Lovell. 
ing Secretary—Emily L. Wakeman. 
Treasurer—Jeannie McAdam. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Charlotte F. 


The annual reports of the Treasurer and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee were 
read and approved. An address was de- 
livered by Mr. Charles F. Applegate. Reso- 
lutions were passed congratulating the 
women of Brooklyn on securing the ap- 





pointments for this city ; also one of thanks 
to the Board of Aldermen for appointing a 
woman Commissioner of Deeds. Remarks 
were made by Mrs. Marguerite Moore, Mr. 
Edward Chamberlain, and others, and the 
meeting adjourned to October 6. D. 
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SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN IN BAY CITY. 


Bay City, MIcd., JUNE 12, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We had a vigorous campaign last month 
in Bay City, Mich. 

We have long desired an equal suffrage 
organization here, and have been greatly 
stimulated to activity by Mrs. Mary L. 
Doe, President of the State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, who has been in business here for 
some months. ‘The need for action became 
urgent in May, when our city of 33,000, 
was redistricted into eleven wards. This 
change made it necessary to hold a special 
election for two members of the Board of 
Education in each of four new wards. The 
friends of equal rights at once organized, 
on May 17, an Equal Suffrage Society, in 
which all denominations were invited to 
join. 

The organization was made auxiliary to 
the State Association. 

Efficient officers were elected, viz: 

President—Mrs. DeLisle P. Holmes. 

Vice-Presidents — Rev. 8. H. Robbin, Mrs. 
Sarah McLean. 

Recording Secretary—Dr. John McDowell. 

Corresponding Secretary— Mrs. May S. 


Knaggs. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Helen F. Coman. 


The first work of the society was to put 
before the public several able women for 
members of the Board of Education. At 
our second meeting a prominent lawyer of 
our city, Chester L. Collins, presented a 
carefully -prepared, affirmative opinion 
upon the eligibility of women, under the 
laws of our State, to positions on school 
boards. 

Our election occurred Wednesday after- 
noon, June 1, with but one opposing vote 
in the ninth ward, which is now called the 
banner ward. Thus two educated and 
capable women, Mrs. May S. Knaggs and 
Mrs. Mary W. Elliott, are legally placed 
in a department of work which should 
always consist of at least one-half of the 
mother element, for a proper direction of 
education. 

The tenth ward also made a good show- 
ing, but failed to elect this time. At the 
regular annual election, in August, we 
hope to make one-half of the candidates 
women. For our signal success we are 
largely indebted to the liberal spirit of 
many of our leading politicians, office- 
holders, and business men, several of 
whom have joined our Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

We earnestly hope others will do like- 
wise in this cause, which is the cause of 
humanity and the world. Entire equality 
before the law is the spinal column ofa 
perfect government. 





MARTHA E. Roor. 
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NEW YORK LADIES’ HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 


The Ladies’ Health Protective Associa- 
tion of New York, incorporated in 1884, 
has published its report for 1885 and 1886. 
The particular business of this society is 
the protection of the health of the people 
of New York, by securing the enforcement 
of existing sanitary laws and regulations, 
by calling the attention of the authorities 
to any violations thereof, and by procur- 
ing the amendment of said laws and regu- 
lations when found inefficient for the pre- 
vention of acts injurious to the public 
health. Any lady residing in the city may 
become a member, and any gentleman 
may be an advisory member. 

One of the first nuisances attacked by 
the Association was the manure-yard of 
Michael Kane, at the foot of East 46th 
Street, in which large quantities of stable- 
manure were accumulated. Kane had 
been indicted four years before, but the 
nuisance continued. Another complaint 
was made to the grand jury, and three 
ladies of the Association were summoned 
to testify. He was again indicted, and 
subsequently tried and convicted, and the 
manure removed. During one of the 
visits of a committee, its members were 
attacked by a mob, which necessitated po- 
lice escort in their future investigations. 

The attention of the Association was 
next directed to the slaughter-houses of 
the city. Three interviews were had with 
the Board of Health to obtain the co-oper- 
ation of that body in an effort to remove 
the slaughter-houses from the city limits, 
or else to compel them to conform to 
proper sanitary regulations. Meeting 
with no encouragement, a bill was pre- 
pared and submitted to the Legislature, 
providing for better regulations for the 
slaughter-houses. A public meeting was 
held to sustain this movement, at which 
Hon. Noah Davis, Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court, presided. The bill did 
not pass the Legislature, but the efforts 
put forth by the Association aroused pub- 
lic interest. 





terference. A bill was presented to the 
Legislature, establishing a 
dumping-ground between 95th and 97, 
Streets, aud First Avenue and East River, 
Through the efforts of this 

the measure was defeated. The 
states that the removal of stable refuge 
and its transportation through the city 
are still subjects of annoyance and co. 
plaint, and that the ordinances limiting 
the hours and the manner of removal are 
continually disregarded. Efforts are be 
ing made to persuade railroad companies 
and others to bale the manure, and thu 
diminish the nuisance. 

The Association has been informed by 
one of the large slaughterers of the city, 
that he will build an abattoir which wij} 
be a model in every respect, and this jg 
looked forward to as one method of les. 
sening the nuisances connected with this 
business. 

The gas-works, and a section of the city 
known as “Little Italy,” between Fifth and 
Madison Avenues, east of Central Park, 
have also engaged the attention of the 
Association. Examinations have also beep 
made of numerous tenement-houses and 
schools. The Association has demonstrated 
that a few determined persons, actuated 
by the public good, can accomplish a great 
deal in the way of reform, and we wish 
the Association success in its work.— 
Science. 
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LABOR UNION AND WOMAN’S WORK. 


The Special Committee of the Boston 
Central Labor Union, appointed to inquire 
into the industrial condition of the wowen 
of Boston, made the following interesting 
report at its last meeting: 


Boston, June 12, 1887, 
To the Central Labor Union: 

Your Committee would most respectfully sub- 
mit the following : 

On Wednesday, June 9, your Committee met 
at 5 Park Street with a like committee of both 
men and women who were interested in the ele- 
vation of woman. 

Mrs. E. R. Hazelton was elected Chairman of 
the Joint Committee, and called the meeting to 
order at eight o’clock. Those present were Mrs. 
B. A. Stearns, of Woburn, Mrs. Albert Hutch- 
ings and Miss Mary Willey, of Boston, H. B. 
Blackwell, editor of the Woman's Journal ; E. 8. 
Blaine, of District 30, Knights of Labor; J. H. 
Mahoney and J. G. Clinkard, of the Central 
Labor Union. 

The discussion partook of a very informal na- 
ture, and brought out some interesting as well 
as appalling facts in regard to the industrial con- 
dition of the women yap Sg in the stores, 
shops and factories of this city, which showed 
conclusively that the women so employed did not 
by far receive a just recompense for their labor. 

This should appeal to the already organized 
bodies of both men and women in such a manner 
as to influence us to extend a helping-hand to 
those women who seem to be at the mercy of 
their employers, and in a condition that renders 
them almost powerless to help themselves. 

Mrs. Stearns, of Woburn, read an interesting 
paper setting forth the wages paid to women em- 
ployed in certain branches of industry where 
more or less skill was required, which showed 
that they too were underpaid. 

This was followed by others, who quoted the 
wages paid to women employed in sewing on gar- 
ments used by both men and women. One of 
the Committee from the Central Labor Union 
cited the case of a woman working on wrappers, 
who was three days, working thirteen or fourteen 
hours per day, earning $1.25, which, at ten hours 
per day, would give her the munificent sum of 
thirty-one cents per day to keep the wolf from 
the door. 

Another, who had interested herself to inquire 
into the wages paid to young women in our large 
stores of the city, said that the major part of 
these women received hardly enough to pay 
their board, to say nothing about money to buy 
their clothing. ; 

Your Committee did not have time to consider 
to any extent what would be the best and most 
practical method to adopt to elevate and better 
the condition of these women, but it was thought 
by the Committee that the means that had been 
used by men to increase their wages and better 
their condition might also be successfully applied 
to women. 

The Committee was of the opinion that steps 
ought to be taken to more thoroughly organize 
and educate the women, and thereby make # 
possible for them to secure a just and more 
equitable return for the products of their labor. 

Your Committee would therefore recomme 
that this Committee be increased to five, and that 
further inquiries be made into the industrial co0- 
dition of women, that ways and means may b¢ 
ody whereby the unorganized women may 

come organized, and a check be put on the 
present tendency to reduce the wages of ou 
women to a starvation basis, and thus placig 
them more and more at the mercy of the ut 
scrupulous. J. G. CLINKARD. 

Joun H. Manoney. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, June 13, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

During my absence, many good things 
had happened in the cities here. In Brook 
lyn, the Board of Aldermen had appointed 
fifteen police matrons to take care of the 
female prisoners at the stations, a result 
owing to the persistent agitation of (¢ 
Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Society. ! 
this city the Board of Aldermen had 
pointed a woman Commissioner of 
and last week Miss Minna R. Pollock ¥* 
sworn in for her new duties. 

The good news from Brooklyn which! 
heard while away seems likely 1 
changed to bad. The Police Matron Bill. 
passed by the Board of Aldermen, bas bee” 
vetoed by Mayor Whitney. It now 
mains to be seen if the board will pass * 
over his veto. For the measure of succe* 
thus far achieved, the public have to thaok 
the women of the Brooklyn Woman 
frage Association, and to Mrs. H. N.E- 
Goff, who has been untiring in her effor'* 
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lyn must be filled this month. 
Mrs. O. H. Carey, who made the address, 

the question with grace and dig- 
and the personel of the delegation 
have impressed the 


§ 


, 


was such as must 
mayor with a sense of the importance of 
the demand. His reply was temporizing, 
however, and as the members of the pres- 
est Board are nearly all opposed to the 

ent of women, it seems hardly 
likely, considering his action about police 
matrons, that he will favor this proposal. 
It is searcely necessary to add that if the 
Municipal Woman Suffrage Bill had passed 
last year, and Mayor Whitney needed 
women’s votes to re-elect him, his action 
would be very different. 

But it is due to the friends at Oberlin to 

some account of my pleasant visit to 
that historic town. On my arrival there 
on Friday afternoon, I was entertained at 
atea-party given by Prof. and Mrs. G. H. 
White, where 1 met other thoughtful 
friends. From thence [ went to the First 
Congregational Church, the largest build- 
ing in the place, which was filled with a 
large audience, including some hundreds 
of the students of both sexes. Mrs. A. L. 
Webster, who had arranged for my com- 
ing, was apprehensive that the girls might 
not be allowed to hear me, but permission 
was given to them to be present, and they 
largely availed themselves of it. Mr. A. 
§. Root, the librarian, presided, and the 
Rey. A. F. Gould asked for the collection. 

Mrs. Webster and Mrs. Holton, Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Oberlin Equal 
Rights Association, had seats on the plat- 
form. 

The next day, Mrs. Johnston, the head 
of the female department of the college, 
called on me, and with her I made a tour 
of the buildings. During the last few 
years many of these beautiful new halls 
have been erected. Baldwin Cottage, 
which accommodates thirty of the girls, is 
a charming structure; this, as well as 
the larger Talcott Hall, which is approach- 
ing completion, being built of rough hewn 
white stone. 

Warner Hall, where is the Conservatory 
of Music, is a substantial pile, while 
Sturgis Hall, where are the rooms of the 
Young Ladies’ Literary Societies, is «a pict- 
uresque sample of Queen Anne architect- 
ure. Peters Hall, for the library and reci- 
tations, was, of course, also visited, and, 
long before the tour was complete, my 
vocabulary of admiring adjectives was ex- 
hausted in praise of the buildings, the 
“campus” with its smooth turf, the fine 
trees which shade all the place, and the 
neatness and good order every where. 

There are at present about thirteen hun- 
dred students at Oberlin. Of these more 
than half are girls, drawn thither in larger 
proportion than the boys by the advan- 
tages for the study of music. I saw the 
students assembled at chapel at the even- 
ing service, and heard their voices united 
ina great volume of song. It was de- 
lightful indeed to see these young people 
together, there was such an entire absence 
of all that self-consciousness and coquetry 
which is so apparent when the sexes meet 
among young people unaccustomed to as- 
sociation. ‘These youths and maidens 
were comrades and friends, evidently not 
haunted by perpetual fancies of possible 
flirtation. I was surprised to hear that 
the faculty of Oberlin do not approve of 
Woman suffrage, and that President Fair- 
child a few years ago published a tract 
against the reform! I found the memory 
of Lucy Stone, as one of the most illustri- 
ous of the graduates of Oberlin, affection- 
ately treasured, and her visits looked for- 
Ward to with pleasure. 

On Saturday, I moved from the home of 
Prof. and Mrs. Currier, where I had been 
taying, to that of Mrs. M. A. Brown, one 
of the long-time advocates of suffrage in 
Oberlin. Mrs. Webster welcoming me to 
the hospitality of her table over Sunday. 

On Sunday evening I spoke on temper- 
‘nce'in the Methodist Church, Rev. A. F. 

d,pastor. The building was crowded 
‘0 its utmost capacity. 


On Monday, | travelled to Rochester, |, 


I was the guest of Miss Anthony 
over night, and with her made a visit to 
the “Fortnightly Club,” an organization of 

for the discussion of the topics of 

time. Of this, Mrs. Jennie Marsh 
risan active member. On Tuesday, 

I made a flying visit to Mrs. Matilda Jos- 
lu Gage, who is spending the summer at 
home in Fayetteville, and Wednesday 

t me home. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 





In the Massachusetts Legislature, the 
bill relative to the use of self-registering 
‘ in taking the license vote was passed 

be engrossed, with amendments provid- 
lngthat the boxes shall be furnished by the 

of State, within two months 
row the passage of the act. 





James N. Burrum, who died at his home 
in Lynn, this week, at eighty years of age, 
was one of the earlie-t New England abo- 
litionists. From the first Boston mob, 
made by “gentlemen of property and 
standing,” till the emancipation day, Mr. 
Buffum was an active and steadfast friend 
of the slave. He was a ready speaker, and 
took part in many anti-slavery meetings. 
His home was the headquarters of reform- 
ers. He went to England with Frederick 
Douglass in the interest of the anti-slavery 
cause in 1845. For it he gave liberally of 
time and money. He was reared a Friend, 
and always held to his peace principles. 
But no one could resist more vigorously 
than he any measures he believed to be 
wrong. He was a good citizen, and the 
City of Lynn owes much to him. His wife 
and two daughters survive him. L. 8. 





Miss HANNAH STEVENSON died at her 
late residenve, 32 Mt. Vernon Street, Sun- 
day morning, June 5. By her death the 
colored people of this country, and the 
poor and oppressed every where, have lost 
an earnest friend. she was a warm friend 
and liberal patron of the Home for Aged 
Colored Women, 27 Myrtle Street, and the 
inmates will mourn her loss. The worthy 
poor by her were never turned away. Miss 
Stevenson was the associate and personal 
friend of Theodure Parker, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and Mrs. 
Lydia Maria Child, and bore the name of 
an abolitionist when it cost much to be 
one. Gentle, mild, yet outspoken and posi- 
tive in her denunciation of wrong, she was 
one of that small but noble band of women, 
who in the early days so warmly cham- 
pioned the cause of the slave, and to her 
may be fitly applitd the words of Elijah 
W. Smith, in his tribute to the great **Lib- 
erator”: 

“Our dearest friend, a grateful race 

Upon thy tomb immortelles place : 
Graved on their holiest shrine, thy name, 
Illumined by affection'’s flame, 
Shall be to them, when clouds appear, 
A talisman to guard from fear; 
A pledge that when the storm is nigh, 
God will not pass His people by.” 

Miss E. A. GARDNER. 


Mrs. ANDREW D. Wuilte died last 
Wednesday morning in Ithaca, N. Y. She 
suddenly fell senseless in the arms of her 
daughter, Mrs. Newberry, and, supported 
by her husband, died in a few moments. 
The eutire community feel a personal loss. 


“Ever gentle, kindly, amiable, “to know 


her was to love her.” She was the idol of 
her family, the admiration of all. Wher- 
ever she was she embellished life, and, as 
the wife of the president of Cornell Uni- 
versity and of the minister of our nation 
to Germany, she adorned her station. In 
death her beauty was as notable as in 
life. Her friends pillowed her upon a 
couch of flowers in the parlors of the ex- 
president’s cottuge. ‘There, amid the soft 
light of wax torches, the perfume of 
roses, and the shimmer of laces, she lay in 
state. And thus her acquaintances took 
their last look of her. At four o’clock 
Saturday, amid the chime of bells and 
peal of organ, she was gently lowered 
into the vault at Sage Chapel, whose 
depths, lined with verdure and blossoms, 
opened to receive her. And so, heaven, 
that was so rich before, counts one more 
jewel. In her brightest hours she wore a 
rapt, lofty, spiritual expression, which her 
face will wear in yonder radiant realm. 
AMELIE V. PETIT. 


GEN. GRANVILLE Moopy, of Mount 
Vernon, Ia., an active anti-slavery worker 
in the Methodist denomination, died on the 
4th inst. He was a personal friend of 
President Lincoln, who informed him that 
the Emancipation Proclamation would be 
issued, in advance of its publication. 


—__—__—+~ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





The proposed monument to Miles Stan- 
dish will be incomplete without the name 
of Rose Standish. 

Agitation is the marshalling of the con- 
science of a nation to mould its laws.— 
Sir Robert Peel. 

Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller has taken out 
patents for two new articles of dress—an 
improved chemilette, and the ‘‘Solid Com- 
fort” bosom support. 

A. Bronson Aleott will spend the sum- 
mer with his daughter, Mrs. Pratt, at Mel- 
rose, Mass. He is no longer able to hold 
a pen, and does all his work by dictation. 

Seventy-four ladies from Wellesley Col- 
lege visited Plymouth, Monday, by special 
train. Ex-Goy. Claflin accompanied the 
party. They dined at the Samoset House, 
and visited points of interest. 

Dr. Caroline Hastings, who has been 
seven years Demonstrator of Anatomy in 
the Boston University School of Medicine, 
has resigned the position that she may de- 
vote herself to her large private practice. 


We have received from the American 
Economie Association three pamphlets, 
viz.: “The Relation of the State to Indus- 





trial Action,” “Three Phases of Co-opera- 
tion at the West,” and ‘Historical Sketch 
of the Finances of Pennsylvania.” 

The first session of the recent Unitarian 
meetings, both East and West, was the 
women’s session. ‘he women’s national 
organization is known as the “Women’s 
Auxiliary Conference of Unitarlau and 
other Christian Churches.” 

At four o’clock next Sunday afternoon, 
services in honor of Queen Victoria, on the 
day preceding the fiftieth anniversary of 
her coronation, will be held at the old ‘Trin- 
ity Church, in New York city. Bishop 
Potter thinks the queen's career, both as a 
woman and ruler, justifies such an excep- 
tional honor. 

In the Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, London, of the paintings and 
sculptures over 1,900 in number, 242 are 
the works of women. It is only fifteen 
years since women artists were admitted 
to the Royal Academy. 

Representative Smith, of Andover, the 
only clergyman in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, opposed both 
the woman suffrage and prohibition re- 
solves. He said the passage of the amend- 
ment would be an end of temperance uc- 
tivity. 

In the conduct of an extensive institu- 
tion like the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, of 
Bloomington, I1l., occasional corporal pun- 
ishment is perhaps necessary to maintain 
discipline; but the Bulletin is informed 
that there has been more whipping since 
Mr. Harlan took charge than during Mrs. 
Ohr’s entire regime. 

‘The directors of the Charitable Mechan- 
ics’ Association of this city have decided 
to open a department for woman’s work in 
their exhibition, in the autumn of 1887. It 
is to be a permanent feature of the Asso- 
ciation, and in connection with the exhibi- 
tion there are to be reports of woman's 
work in all parts of the United States. 

Judge C. V. Waite has lately returned 
from Europe, and is making ready to strike 
telling blows for woman's ballot. He has 
in course of preparation, three exhaustive 
papers bearing on this subject for the Law 
Times. The first one, on ‘The Rights of 
Citizenship,” will appear in the July num- 
ber. 

Mrs. Fanny Turbin has filed a petition 
in the Chicago Circuit Court for a writ of 
ne execat to have her husband, Louis ‘Tur- 
bin, clothing cutter, restrained from leay- 
ing the State. Ina bill for divorce filed, 
‘'urbin was ordered by the court to pay $7 
a week alimony. Judge ‘luley has issued 
the writ. 

The great issue in Iowa at present is the 
trial of the “big distillery case” by the 
Supreme Court. The distillery at Des 
Moines, built five years ago, is the great 
corn market of Iowa. It cost $250,000, and 
makes annualiy $2,750,000 worth of alco- 
hol for export only, none of it being made 
up into whiskey in Iowa. 

The Woman’s Medical College of the 
New York Infirmary has celebrated its 
nineteenth anniversary. Dr. Emily Black- 
well, the successful pioneer, administered 
the oath to the graduates, and Dr. Mary 
Bissell told an interesting story of the tri- 
umphs of earlier graduates, some of whom 
are now missionaries in India. 

Of specialties of women writers, Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett is devoted to 
old armor; Miss Mary L. Booth, of Har- 
per’s Bazar, to old coins; Mrs. Frank 
Leslie to laces ; Jennie June to rare china; 
Auva Katherine Green to illuminated 
books and old missals; and Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge to rare prints. 

Unless executive clemency intervenes, 
New York will shortly repeat the bar- 
barous spectacle of judicially murdering a 
woman. The Italian woman just placed 
under the shadow of the gallows by a sen- 
tence of death may deserve such a fate, 
but society revolts against such a brutal- 
izing spectacle as was afforded it not long 
since by the execution of Mrs. Druse. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake went from 
the Ohio Woman Suftrage Convention at 
Cleveland, to Oberlin, where she spoke for 
the Equal Suffrage Society in the First 
Church, to a large audience. She also 
gave a lecture on temperance, Sunday 
evening, in the M. E. Church, F. A. Gould, 
pastor. While at Oberlin she found her 
old colored nurse from North Carolina, 
who covered her with kisses, and recalled 
many incidents of the past. 


A. R. Spoftord, Esq., of Washington, 
Librarian of Congress, gave two lectures, 
on the 22 and 23 ult., in the Columbia Col- 
lege Library Building of New York, in the 
course of the School of Library Economy, 
the first on ‘‘Book-buying and Book-bind- 
ing,”’ and the second on ‘*What to Read, 
When to Read, How to Read.” The last 
lecture, which was most instructive and 
interesting as a whole, embodied a very 
vigorous, wholesome, and timely protest 
against sensational, suggestive, immoral 
literature, in many newspapers and books 
of fiction, on the ground of its inherent im- 
morality, and as involving also a worse 
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than useless waste of time. ‘The lecture 
should be published and widely dissemin- 
ated. 


Three-fourths of the nation’s illiteracy 
is in the Southern States. In the North 
there are 1,442,064 illiterates ; in the South, 
4,808,228. ‘Taken as a whole, forty per 
cent. of the South's population is illiterate. 
The percentage of illiteracy among the 
colored people in some sections is as high 
aseighty. Of the 2,000,000 illiterate voters 
in the United States, 1,500,000 are in the 
South. 

A short sketch of the life of Frances 
Power Cobbe is contributed to the July 
number of the Chautauquan by Frances E. 
Willard. In addition to the great amount 
of time spent in philanthropical work, 
Miss Cobbe, during the last twenty-five 
years, has written fifteen books, and 
about twenty-five pamphlets on theology, 
woman's claims, vivisection, and an enor- 
mous quantity of articles for newspapers 
and maguzines. 

Elaborate preparations are being made 
for the anniversary exercises of the Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary, South Hadley, Mass., 
July 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, this year being 
the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation 
of the institution. Reduced rates have 
been secured from the railroad lines run- 
ning thither; and the hotel and boarding- 
house acconimodations have been enlarged 
to their utmost capacity. Thousands of 
graduates are invited with their husbands- 


At the annual Presentation Day of Lon- 
don University, among the B. A.s, the 
M. A.s, and the B. 8. C.s were thirty- 
three young ladies in academic cap and 
gown who obtained exhibition prizes 
and other distinctions. Earl Granville, 
in his speech, referred to the “long con- 
test on the subject of women’s degrees, 
of which none, even of the hostile sex, 
could now say that those degrees were not 
a great success, and that they did not ex- 
ercise an invaluable educational influence 
on the whole country.” ‘This is good testi- 
mony. 

Boston’s Common Council ran up a bill 
against the city of $18,000 for entertaining 
her dusky majesty, Queen Kapiolani. One 
of the items was for 100 gallons of liquors. 
There was, besides, a little bill to a florist 
of $4,500, and the Parker House bill for 
refreshments of $2,000, though the Statutes 
of the State expressly forbid any city pay- 
ing an official more than a dollar a day 
for refreshments, and nothing for wines, 
liquors, and cigars. Yet the Council are 
not willing to pay reasonable salaries to 
police matrons. Ought not Boston women 
to have municipal suffrage? 

Mrs. Hudson, postmistress at Clio, 
Tangipahoa Parish, Louisiana, a respecta- 
ble-looking middle-aged woman, has been 
cruelly beaten by unknown parties. When 
she appeared in the office of the United 
States District Attorney her face and body 
were horribly bruised, giving evidence of 
fearful treatment. On Wednesday, four 
armed men entered the store in which the 
postoffice is kept. One of the men, after 
some angry blackguardism, struck her over 
the eye with aheavy club, felling her to the 
floor. He then stamped upon her breast. 
In the meantime two of the others, one 
with a revolver and the other with a dirk, 
seized her grown-up son, threatening him 
with assassination if he attempted to inter- 
terfere. She was finally allowed to escape. 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall urged in behalf 
of woman suffrage, at a recent convention: 
First, that working for woman suffrage 
commits one only to a belief that the ballot 
should be granted to women, and does not 
involve one in the endorsement of any 
opinion which may be entertained by lead- 
ers of the suffrage movement upon any 
other question. Second, that the doctrine 
of evolution fortifies the expectation of 
the discovery of hitherto hidden spiritual 
forces, as well as of hitherto hidden phy- 
sical forces. A generation that has found a 
subtle, invisible vapor hidden in the pores 
of deep buried rock, which can heat and 
light the world, ought not to be incredulous 
when assured that capacities hitherto un- 
dreamed of are discovered in the little-ex- 
plored intellectual and moral nature of 
woman. - 


Wuart you need is a medicine which is pure, 
efficient, reliable. Such is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It possesses peculiar curative powers. 





who have not yet availed themselves of 
the discount on fine gloves at 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


should do so at once, as the gloves are 
of the best and every pair is fitted and 
warranted. 
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Musical people on their travels are invited to call 
at the various Stores of OLIVER DiITson & Co., 
Boston, New York, and Philadephia, or at Lyon & 
HEALY’s, Chicago, to examine the very superior 
Music Books brought out during the last few months. 


Piano Classics, #1 each. High 
Young People’s Classics for Piano, | class music, 
Song Olassics, refined and 
Song Classics for Low Voices, pleasing. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing, #7.25. 116 songs. 
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Royal Singer, #7. A royal good singing-class book 
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Songs of Promise, Schools 


Song Worship, 

Voices of Nature, 40 cts. 
Forest Jubilee Band, 40 cts. 
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Life of Liszt, #7.24. 

New Life of Mendelssohn, $7.60. 


) Good, easy, new 
j Cantatas. 


} New 
Biographies. 


These are but 16 books out of 2,000 that are in 
stock. Lists cheerfully furnished, and all inquiries 
promptly answered. 


4a Any book mailed for retail price. 
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‘IN ST. HUBERT'S CHAPEL. 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


w 
like hills of leaves into the air. Amidst these 
magtiigent vous of Ybe arth there peeped out 

chapel. Its architecture rudest 


tv 


a] 


the heads of deer, wolves, and other ies 


In the heart of the shady beech-forest, afar from the 
camp and the court, 

Lies buried the old forest-chapel, where hunters no 
longer resort. 

Old trees bend their branches above it, about it dark 
ivy-vines cling; 

Of old the worn stones of its chancel were pressed 
by the knees of a king. 

Here glitter no satins or samites: the skios of the 
wolf and the boar 

Are draped for a cloth on the altar, and spread for a 
rug on the floor. 

To etatelier altars men carry their offerings of jewels 
and gold; 

But every rude gift in this chapel was bought with 
the blood of the bold. 

Look round, in the glimmering twilight that shines 
through the dim painted pane, 

And see in each trophy a token of sins men have 
conquered and slain. 

The fox-skins of falsehood and cunning are hung 
here; the boar’s tawny hide, 

The symbol of passion and fury; the stag’s lofty 
antlers, for pride. 

How many and many a hero, his name unremem- 
bered of men, 

Has faced the wild boar in his fury, aud followed 
the wolf to his den! 

What struggles in wilds and waste places have red- 
dened with life-blood the sod! 

What trophies brave hearts in all ages have brought 
to the altars of God! 

Till the greenwood is pleasant to walk in, made free 
from the perils of yore, 

And the sod, purpled only with violets, f rgetteth 
the blood of the boar. 

But the old trees that looked on those conflicts wave 
slow their weird branches: **We know!” 

And the laurels that shadow the casements still sing 
of them, dimly and low. 


Tall minsters are builded o’er heroes who fell ’mid 
the battle-field’s flame, 

Who struck with the sword of the soldier, and live 
in the annals of fame. 

Aye, bright is the fame of the soldier, a clear-shining 
track of renown! 

Yet braver, methinks, those old hunters who ranged 
through the beech-forest brown. 

Men follow where bugles are calling, and banners 
stream bright in the sun; 

They march while the music is marking a thousand 
strong heart-beats as one; 

Ah, yes! but these wrestled with monsters alone in 
the wilderness dread, 

With none to applaud if they conquered, and none 
to ery “Shame!”’ if they fled. 

Than of all earth’s haughty cathedrals I hold it a 
holier place, 

This dim little old forest-chapel, hung round with 
the spoils of the chase. 


To-day our wild beasts are within us; they haunt 
the deep caves of the heart; 

Alone in the silence of midnight, their cries make us 
shudder and start. 

Nor only within us: around us they range on their 
errands of ill. 

Stern gifts to the shrine of St. Hubert the valiant 
may bring if they will. 

Our eyes are all holden, my sisters, or oft, with a 
shock, we might note 

That the man who stands smiling before us is hold- 
ing a wolf by the throat. 

If ravening beasts of the darkness have vanished 
from mountain and moor, 

Great wrongs stalk abroad in the sunlight, devour- 
ing the weak and the poor. 

And the horns of the hunters are sounding—for 
those who can hear them they blow 

Clear, clear in the gray liquid twilight, and clear in 
the dawn’s ruddy glow. 

imperious, piercing, appealing, they ring over moun- 
tain and plain, 

And the souls of the valiant, uprising, go forth to 
the hunting again. 

— Union Signal. 
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“GIVEN TO HOSPITALITY.” 


BY KATHARINE LENT STEVENSON. 


“My wife? Humph! You don't know 
my wife, sir. She’s always ready to receive 
visitors. I made it my one rule when we 
began housekeeping. Said I, ‘Helen, we 
may not have the finest kind of cookery on 
our table, but there’s one thing must al- 
ways be there, a knife and fork for the 
“stranger that is within our gates”.’ 
We've followed that rule almosi to the let- 
ter for fifteen years, and its wonderful 
how the Lord honors the cheerful giver; 
there pretty generally is a stranger within 
our gates, while our neighbors”—— 

“I should think there might be,” inter- 
rupted Deacon Grant’s companion, with 
an amused smile, ‘if you hail him on the 
road a mile from your home, and force 
him back with you in spite of himself; on 
wash-day, too,” he continued, apologetic- 
ally, as, emerging from the stable door, he 
saw a tall, slender woman coming around 
the corner of the house with a basket piled 
high with newly washed clothes. - 

“Wash-day? Well, whatifitis? Folks 
eat on wash-day, don't they? Helen!”’—as 
they approached the clothes-line—‘this is 
Dr. Brownell, the young man who is going 
to put out his sign in our village. I was 
lucky enough to meet him on the road just 
now, so I brought him back to dinner. 
Near ready, aint it?” 

“Very nearly, James. How do you do, 
sir? The clothes-yard is hardly the place 
for a formal introduction, but all times and 
seasons are alike to my husband ;” and the 
smile which lighted Mrs. Grant's once 





beautiful, but now sadly worn, face, had 
in it a tinge of bitterness which did not es- 
cape the doctor’s watchful eye. 

“Poor woman!” he murmured to him- 
self; ‘‘it’s just as her aunt told me; she’s a 
daily immolation on the altar of hospital- 
ity.” 

“Of course they are,” said the deacon, 
all unconscious of this by-play of thought ; 
‘‘where’s the difference in times and sea- 
sons? If a man’s ready to receive his 
friends on Thursday afternoon, why 
shouldn’t he be ready on Monday morn- 
ing? A friend's a friend, and a day's a 
day. I don’t see that it matters much what 
name you call it. But come into the house, 
doctor, you’ll melt in this broiling sun ;” 
and the deacon led the way, through the 
vine-covered porch, into the cool sitting- 
room. 

The doctor sank into the easy chair prof- 
fered him, with a sigh of relief. It was 
such a change from the glare outside— 
this dainty room, with its screened win- 
dows, its floor covered with cool matting, 
its vases of delicate flowers. 

“Isn't it delicious?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said the deacon, “this is what I 
call comfort. Excuse me if I take oft my 
coat. After a hot day’s work, to come in 
and stretch yourself on this lounge for an 
hour js something worth while, and I en- 
joy it twice as much if there’s somebody 
with me.” 

An opening door just then let in the rat- 
tle of dishes from an adjoining room, and 
the doctor found himself wondering how 
many hours a day Mrs. Grant took to en- 
joy the coolness; but he only said, ‘‘You 
are a very hospitable man, Deacon Grant.” 

‘*Well!"* said the deacon, with the air of 
a man who, though not unconscious of his 
werits, could yet be humble in that con- 
sciousness; ‘I’ve always considered hos- 
pitality one of the cardinal virtues—in fact, 
I may say the cardinal one. What greater 
condemnation could the Master pronounce 
than ‘f was a stranger, and ye took me not 
in? I've tried to live with that passage 
before me for the past fifteen years, and I 
can assure you that no one was ever turned 
empty from my door. Why, I’ve had dozens 
of poor fellows stop here months ata time 
when they’ve been looking for work. I 
don’t say it boastingly, but you can ask 
Deacon Grant’s reputation any where about 
here, and you'll be told that I’m ‘given to 
hospitality’.” 

“You must be peculiarly fortunate in 
securing servants,” said the young doctor 
quietly, ‘else the strain of so much gener- 
osity would come very heavily upon your 
wife.” 

‘Well no,” said the deacon uneasily, 
‘it’s pretty hard work to get good help, 
that’s a fact, especially as I can’t afford to 
pay fancy prices. We have only a young 
girl this summer, but an old aunt of mine 
is living here, who is as spry as a cricket, 
and helps about a good deal. Then we 
have no children, and woman's work is 
nothing anyhow.” 

“I think your wife looks fur from well, 
and as if she were working much beyond 
her strength,” said the doctor in his most 
assured professional tones. 

“Who? Helen? Oh, no, she always 
looks that way, and she’s perfectly well. 
I never heard her complain in the fifteen 
years we've lived together.” 

But the thought evidently troubled the 
good deacon, for, after a few irrelevant re- 
marks, he excused bimself, and the doctor 
heard his voice a moment later: ‘‘Is there 
anything I can do to help you women 
folks?” 

“No, nothing,” was the sharp reply; 
‘shousework aint a man’s business. But I 
don’t wonder you ask, Jeems; it duz seem 
as if dinner wouldn’t be dun to-day. Helen 
kin take the longest time an’ do the least 
of any woman I know. Why, whenI was 
her age” —— 

Just what happened at that remote 
period the doctor never learned, for at that 
moment he heard Mrs. Grant’s voice: 
“You may call your friend to dinner, 
James.” 

Dr. Brownell did not need that dinner 
hour in order to assure himself that Mrs. 
Grant was a sick, overworked woman; 
nevertheless, that dinner hour gave him 
much light upon the subject. 

The slatternly, helpless-looking servant 
girl was a revelation; as were the three 
stalwart farm hands who were, evidently, 
fixtures at her table for the season. ‘The 
tall, vinegary-looking old lady whom Dea- 
con Grant introduced— with a certain touch 
of pride which reminded one strikingly of 
‘“Mr. F.’s Aunt”—as “my Aunt Myra,” was 
the greatest revelation of all. Her position 
in the household seemed to be that of 
chief grumbler; nothing on the table was 
right—the tea was cold, the steak scorched, 
the potatoes underdone; while, at every 
possible opportunity, a sly barb of sting- 
ing Scotch sarcasm was hurled at Mrs. 
Grant herself. She parried these blows as 
lightly as possible, but the doctor was not 
surprised that at last the tears rose to her 
eyes and she hurriedly excused herself for 
a moment, while Aunt Myra, under her 





breath, muttered, “Baby!” What did sur- 
prise him was her husband's utter oblivion 
of all that was passing. 

The meal was nearly finished before he 
found the opportunity to break through 
the deacon’s incessant stream of conversa- 
tion and say, “I have a slight acquaint- 
ance with an aunt of yours, Mrs. Grant— 
Miss Deborah Holbrook,” 

The face lifted to his was transfigured, 
while its owner eagerly exclaimed, “My 
Aunt Debby! Oh, do you know her? Do 
you live in Cliftonville? Have you knowa 
her long? Is she well? When did you see 
her last?” 

“No,” said the Doctor laughingly, “my 
home is not in Cliftonville, but I spent a 
few weeks there just before coming here, 
and made her acquaintance then. She is 
very well. I saw her the morning I left, 
and she charged me, when I saw you, to 
tell you that she should certainly expect 
you for a long visit this fall.” 

‘*Humph!” said the deacon, sullenly; 
while Aunt Myra snapped out, ‘‘Does she 
think car rates have gone down? or that 
you have come into possession of a million 
—which?” 

But even that sneer could not take the 
happy light out of Mrs. Grant’s eyes. 
‘Thank you,” she said in an earnest tone, 
as the doctor was leaving the room; ‘‘it is 
almost like seeing Aunt Deborah herself to 
see some one who knows her. I shall write 
her that I have met you.” 

“Say, too, that I advise you, by all 
means, to accept her invitation.” 

‘Thank you, but”—with a patient little 
sigh—I fear that will be impossible this 


ear.” 
‘Is Aunt Myraa constant inmate of your 


home?” asked the doctor of the deacon 
while making his adieux. 

‘Well, she’s been with us the biggest 
part of two years,” was the rejoinder. ‘She 
has no near relatives, except a brother, 
and somehow he and his wife can’t seem 
to get along with her. I felt sorry for the 
poor old lady, so I asked her here on a 
visit, and she’s staid ever since. ‘l'o be sure, 
she’s abundantly able to pay her board 
anywhere, but then, that aint my idea of 
hospitality. She's a little peculiar in some 
things, perhaps, but, bless me! a baby 
could get along with Aunt Myra.” 

“Yes, a baby might,” thought the doc- 
tor, *‘but not a sensitive, overwrought 
woman, whose every nerve lies on the sur- 
face, and quivers at the slightest touch.” 
But he prudently held his peace, knowing 
from a certain look in the deacon’s eye 
that Aunt Myra was a sore topic in the 
Grant household. 

Within a month, Dr. Brownell was sum- 
moned to Mrs. Grant’s bedside. 

“I don’t know what is the matter with 
me, doetor,” she said faintly, in answer to 
his question. ‘‘I gave out all at once, and 
all over, and it seems to me that I shall 
never be able to pull myself up again. I 
don’t care much. If I could only die, I 
should not care at all; but if I am to be 
sick a long time—O doctor, promise me 
that if Iam to be sick a long time, Aunt 
Myra shan’t come near me. I can’t stand 
her. And won't you tell the deacon that I 
must have Aunt Debby here? O doctor, I 
must I’ 

And here, for the first time in her life, 
Helen Grant fell into a storm of hysterical 
sobbing. 

The doctor soothed her like a tired child, 
and did not leave her until she had fallen 
into a light slumber. 

‘Deacon Grant,” be said, as he joined 
that anxious husband in the room below, 
‘*vour wife is a very sick woman. I fore- 
saw this clearly the day I dined with you. 
It is a clear case of complete nervous pros- 
tration She must have the most perfect 
care and absolute rest. You must keep 
guests out of the house, and I will not be 
answerable for consequences if your Aunt 
Myra enters her room. She must have 
some one to care for her whom she really 
loves—her Aunt Deborah would be the 
best"—— 

**But,” interrupted the deacon, who had 
been inwardly chafing under this torrent 
of advice, ‘*I can’t see why all this is nec- 
essary. Aunt Myra is as good a nurse as 
Aunt Debby.” 

“Your wife loves Aunt Debby, and 
loathes Aunt Myra; isn’t that reason 
enough?” 

*“‘But—she ought not to be humored in 
such whims; she ought not to give way 
to them. It aint Christian—the way she 
feels towards Aunt Myra.” 

‘“*Wait until you are a woman with worn- 
out nerves before you pronounce judg- 
ment,” said the doctor, sternly. ‘“‘I tell 
you this is a matter of life or death, and [ 
will not undertake the case unless my 
orders are strictly obeyed.” 

Aunt Debby came the next day, and was 
duly installed mistress of the sick room. 
If the doctor had entertained any fears 
lest her well-known sweetness of tempera- 
ment should unfit her to cope with Aunt 
Myra, they were quickly dispelled. To 
two people in this world could Aunt Deb- 
by be stern—Deacon Grant and his aunt; 





for hadn't they—to use her own words— 
‘taken all the life and hope out of my 
blessed baby?” 

‘Keep Aunt Myra out of the room,” she 
had said in answer to the doctor's com- 
mand; “if she comes in, it will be over 
my prostrate form.” 

But Aunt Myra was not so easily kept 
out; she proved herself fertile in expedi- 
ents for reaching that chamber door, and 
many were the passages-at-arms she had 
with Aunt Debby in the hall, on the stair- 
case—wherever she could manage to way- 
lay her. 

Aunt Debby always locked the door and 
put the key in her pocket whenever she 
was obliged to leave the room; bat one 
day, having failed to do so, she returned, 
to find her patient in hysterics, with Aunt 
Myra standing over her and lecturing her 
in a high key on the sin of incurring so 
much expense, with nothing the matter 
but laziness. 

After that the deacon himself was 
obliged to present to his aunt the alterna- 
tive of keeping out of the sick-room, or 
leaving the house, and she chose the for- 
mer in high dudgeon. 

These were strange days for Deacon 
Grant. Never, since he had had a house 
of his own, had he passed a week without 
company. He felt that his cardinal virtue 
was fast rusting through disuse. Even 
the most assiduous droppers-in had ceased 
to come, for the doctor had not failed to 
notify the entire village that there must be 
no guests at the Grant mansion. Was 
there anything the matter with his wife, 
anyway? Aunt Myra said there was not, 
and Aunt Myra‘was an experienced nurse. 
She complained of no pain—only lay 
white and still. It did seem as if it were 
nothing but nervousness, and if there was 
anything a woman ought not to be humored 
in, it was nerves. Fine aira this young 
doctor was putting on! What if Aunt 
Myra were right, and it was all a plot be- 
tween him and Aunt Deborah! 

Thus, for a week, the deacon fumed, 
and on Saturday he started for the mill 
—his grand recruiting-place for guests. 
His wife heard the heavy wagon lumber- 
ing out of the yard, and though she said 
not a word, Aunt Deborah noticed that 
she grew more and more restless as the 
morning wore on, and the pink flush on 
her cheek deepened to crimson. 

When the doctor came at noon, he found 
her in a high fever. ‘“‘Hum!” he said, 
with an ominous shake of the head. ‘‘I’ve 
been fighting typhoid symptoms from the 
first, and it looks now as if they had got- 
ten the better of me. What has occasioned 
the change? Have you any idea?” 

‘The words were hardly spoken before 
Mrs. Grant sprang up, with a wild light 
in her eye, crying, ‘Hush! they’ve come. 
Didn’t I tell you so! He always brings 
them from the mill. I must go right down 
to get dinner ;” while, at the same instant, 
steps were heard on the piazza below, 
and a gruff masculine voice announcing, 
**You have a fine view here, deacon.” 

“Company!” gasped Aunt Debby, and 
then flew to her charge, for it required all 
her own and the doctor’s strength to keep 
her in bed. 

All that afternoon she raved: ‘‘Is there 
meat enough? O Sarah, have you made 
the coffee? How many are there? ‘Ten, 
twenty, oh, hundreds and hundreds! 
How can I feed them all? And Aunt 
Myra says the bread is sour; she'll be 
sure to say it before them. O James! 
James!” 

The success of that dinner party was 
never known. The deacon left before 
they were seated at the table, and hurried, 
panic-stricken, to his wife’s room, whence, 
as the sight of him only increased her 
ravings, he was summarily ejected by the 
doctor. All that day he lingered in the 
passage, while her wild words burned 
into his soul, fixing, as he afterwards said, 
the brand of Cain upon his brow. 

There followed weary weeks—weeks of 
anxious watching. weeks of prayer and 
agony. Even Aunt Myra seemed strange- 
ly subdued, while the deacon moved 
about like a man from whom all hope had 
been crushed. There seemed no ground 
for hope, and yet they hoped and waited. 

At last came the crisis. ‘*To-night,” 
said the doctor, ‘the fever will turn. I 
will watch while you both go away and 
pray; for he knew well that neither 
bursting heart could bear the strain of that 
watch. 

Aunt Debby threw herself on the sofa 
in the little parlor, and lay motionless; 
the deacon went out of doors. Hour after 
hour he walked back and forth in a 
dumb anguish which could find no utter- 
ance, evenin prayer. At last he dragged 
himself into the parlor, and said, plead- 
ingly, ‘Aunt Debby, do you think there’s 
any hope?” 

“Yes,” was the calm reply, ‘there is 
great hope for her—that she will soon be 
in a land where company is unknown; 
and there is hope for you, too. You can 
air your favorite text on her tombstone— 
only I should like to add a foot-note, say 


- 





ing that, in this instance, the ‘given’ is 
used in the sense of ‘sacrificed’.”’ 

“O my God!” said the stricken 
bowing his head upon his hands; 
punishment is greater than I can bear,” 

“Dear friends,” broke in the doctor 
a glad note of joy in his voice—“let ys. 
give thanks to the Father. The crisis j, 
passed, and she is sleeping sweetly.” 

And they gave thanks with 
eyes and bated breath; such thanks as cay 
come only from hearts who have watched 
their dearest down through the death ya). 
ley into the land of hope and life. Ang 
Aunt Debby whispered through her tears; 
‘Forgive me, James. ‘The anguish had 
driven me wild.” 

“IT have nothing to forgive,” he an. 
swered stoutly. ‘I deserved it all, and 
much more. I can never forgive myself.” 

*“Doctor,” he continued meekly, after 
Aunt Debby had stolen softly to the room 
above, “do you think if I were to send 
Aunt Myra away entirely, Helen’s change 
of recovery would be better?” 

“I think so, certainly,” was the reply, 
‘*You see she has been, by her, on such q 
constant nervous strain for the past two 
years, that nothing but an absolute relax. 
ation of the tension can do her any good.” 

“Then to-morrow she shall go,” said 
the deacon, emphatically. Andto-morrow 
she went. 





*Do you know, Deacon Grant,” said 
Dr. Brownell, one sultry July day, as he 
and his bride lingered over their dessert 
of berries and cream in the deacon’s cool 
dining-room ; ‘do you know it is just five 
years ago to-day since I first dined with 
you?” ‘Five years, is it?’ said the dea- 
con. ‘*Well, well, it don’t seem so long. 
They’ve been the happiest five years of 
my life, and I’ve you to thank that I've 
known how to live them.” 

‘Me? oh, no, not altogether; give a 
little thanks to Aunt Debby and the 
typhoid fever. By the way, Mrs. Grant, 
you don’t keep open house now, I believe?” 

“Open house! No, indeed; not so open 
as I want it by half;” and the smile which 
lighted Helen Grant’s face had no tinge of 
bitterness now. “I have toscold this hus- 
band of mine whenever I want company, 
and half the time even the scolding does 
no good. It is ridiculous, when I have 
such an excellent girl in the kitchen, and 
when Aunt Debby relieves me of almost 
all the care of Harry’—and she turned 
with a loving kiss to the three-year-old 
monarch enthroned in his high chair by 
her side. 

‘What do you think, Doc?” said the 
deacon, dryly. ‘*She’s coaxed and coaxed 
until I’ve at last consented to her asking 
Aunt Myra here.” 

**Aunt Myra!” ejaculated the doctor. 

‘Yes, indeed, why not? The poor old 
woman is lonely and half sick; a change 
will do everything for her. Besides, I 
want to prove to you all, that I've gained 
enough grace in the past five years to en- 
able me to live with anybody.” 

“Grace is an excellent commodity,” 
said Aunt Debby, grimly, ‘tand [ know 
you've got it, Helen; but I’m glad itis 
something besides grace that has put the 
color in your cheeks. I shall have more 
faith in the grace holding out, if it’s 
backed up by blood and muscle.” 

‘*Well,” said the deacon, after the laugh 
had subsided, ‘‘I’ve said she should come, 
and she shall. I'll do anything to please 
Helen. But if she’s the Aunt Myra of five 


years ago, her stay will be a short one. I ° 


don't want another inscription chosen for 
my wife’s tombstone, hey, Aunt Debby? 
But, seriously, friends’—and the smile 
with which he answered his wife's look of 
love was just a shade tearful—‘*my home 
was never a true home, nor a happy home, 
until I had learned to join with my ‘givel 
to hospitality’ another text: ‘But if any 
provide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.’ And 
I’ve learned that that ‘provide’ means 
something more than food and clothing. 

Amen!” said Aunt Deborah.—Zion'’s 
Herald. 


---~ —e@e— ——- 


MRS. BLAKE IN OBERLIN. 


The Oberlin Exponent, of June 1, giv 
the following pleasant incident of Mrs. 
Lillie D. Blake's visit to that place. 


As Mrs. Blake was walking across the 
campus Saturday afternoon, a colored 
accosted her and said: “‘My grandmother, 
Mrs. Copeland, thinks she used to be you 
nurse, and she wants to see you. Sh¢ 
lives out on the cheese factory road, § 
mile out of town.” After supper, { 
Blake rode out there, and sure et 
there was her nurse. ‘he old lady 
delighted, clasped her arms about her, 
hugged and kissed her, and exclaimed: 
**My baby, my. baby, my child, my Lilie 
I would rather have given $100, as poor 
I am, than to have missed seeing you- of 

Then followed a half hour's Li 
former days, during which Mrs. 
brought out the picture of her darling D0: 
one of the heroes of Harper's Ferry; 
was executed soon after John Brown. 

Mr. Devereux, Mrs. Blake's grandiei 
owned a large estate io Caroli 
upon which was a gold mine, not very 
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THE PUNDITA RAMABAI. 
gators Woman's Journal : 

The Pundita Ramabai is to spend com- 
mencement week in Le Roy, N. Y., so that 
she may have an opportunity to visit the 
different departments of the College of 
Artsand Sciences, the College of Music, and 
the College of Fine Arts of Ingham Uni- 
versity ; also the preparatory school, and 
to observe their methods of work. 

The Ramabai will deliver a lecture be- 
fore the Altonia Society of the University, 
June 20. 

A brief sketch of this remarkable woman 
will be of interest to the readers of the 
JouRNAL. She is the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished pundit, who first educated his 
wife and then his daughters. For this act. 
so opposed to the customs of India, he suf- 
fered severe and long-continued persecu- 


jon. 
wThe father resolved that Ramabai should | 


not be sacrificed in marriage, and for this 
second disregard of the laws of his caste, 
he was so persecuted that the family were 
obliged to leave ‘home and kindred.” He 
soon after died, speedily followed by his 
wife and eldest daughter. Ramabai and her 
brother continued their travels throughout 
India, lecturing, until they finally reached 
Caleutta. Her Sanscrit scholarship was 
tested by a professor in one of the Calcutta 
colleges, and was immediately recognized 
as of asuperior character. She continued 
to lecture, protected and accompanied by 
her brother, her theme being the advan- 
tages which would accrue to society from 
the emancipation and elevation of woman. 
This brilliant career was cut short by the 
death of her brother. 

The Ramabai was soon after married to 
aman of her own choice, a graduate of 
Caleutta University. Within two years she 
was left a widow with an infant daughter. 
She then resolved to devote her life to her 
countrywomen. On her arrival in this 
country, in March, 1886, she was given a 
reception in Philadelphia. In the address 
of welcome by Rachel Bodley, Dean of 
the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, from which the above facts in re- 
gard to Ramabai’s life are drawn, the Dean 
said: 

“To the emancipation and education of 
the women of India, she expects to devote 
the remainder of her life, and it is in the 

rosecution of this eg A mission that she 

8 visited the United States. In India, in 
years past, she has sought to break down 
barriers and lift up standards, meantime 
leading her countrywomen on.” 

Before coming to this country, Rama- 
bai spent three years in England as lect- 
urer on Sanscrit, in Cheltenham College. 

For the purpose of bringing the women 
of India and their needs before the people 
of America, she has written a book called 
“The High-vaste Hindu Woman.” 

The Ramabai expects to return to her 
native land the latter part of this year, 
prepared to establish a school for the edu- 
cation of Hindu widows, of the higher 
castes. She hopes to be able to raise 
enough money in this country for her en- 
terprise, also to ‘‘secure the services of 
two teachers—one familiar with school or- 
Ranization, the other expert in the kin- 
dergarten method.” She will have the 
sympathy and co-operation of all who real- 
ize the great need of the class she hopes to 
reach, who are literally prisoners, “shut 
in, with nothing to do, nothing to learn, 
nothing to think of, and nothing to hope 


for,” M. A. B. 
——_--—*@e-— —-—-— 


OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS, 


The following Massachusetts friends of 
Woman suflrage may be occasionally se- 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 

woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. S. A.: 

Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 

Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
Boston 


ioHlenry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- | 


toednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 


~ sd F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 
lliam Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal 
Street. Boston. 


Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 
Fred A. Claflin, Quincy. 
Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 
_ Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Roxbury, Boston. 
aan. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. O. 
Ada G Weetes, bi 
>. Bowles, A n. 
uldah B. Loud. Rockland. 
ent, Fred. A. Hinckley, Providence, 
Miss Franses H. Tu Frida 
. Turner. even- 
e171 Princeton Street, Giast ton. 


N. L. Walton, West Newton. 


one tn the » season Rey. Annie H. Shaw 





Patents have been granted to women dur- 
ing the week ending June 1, 1887, as fol- 
lows: 

Eliza A. Copeland, Garden Valley, Tex- 
as, Bale-tie. 

Mary A. Hendricks, Charleston, 5. C., 
Folding invalid chair. 

Mary P. C. Hooper, New York, N. Y., 
Netting canopy for beds, etc. 

Mary Purvis, Plainview, Minn., Rinsing 
and drying device for dishes and other ar- 
ticles of table use. 

Kate Ryan, Brooklyn, N. Y., Filling at- 
tachment for hot-water bags. 

Ada M. Shrockmorton, Chillicothe, O., 
Broiler. 

Amelia A. Waterhouse, San Francisco, 
Cal., Reversible Broiler. 

Augusta J. Wuerfel, Milwaukee, Wis., 
‘Tailor’s rule. 

Julia Lueders, St. Louis, Mo., chair de- 
sign. 

Amelia V. Andrews, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bed-pan. 

Hattie S. Cofteen, 
shield. 

Sarah A. Drewry, 
Abdominal supporter. 

Emma Whitmore, 
Constructing rosettes. 

Catharine A. Williamson, 
Slot for bicycles. 


Homer, Ill., Dress- 
New York, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


St. Louis., 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
AUNT JULIA’S STORY. 


BY ELIZABETH A. KINGSBURY. 


‘‘Now, children,” said Aunt Julia, “if 
you will be quiet, I will tell you why I 
did not come yesterday, as you expected 
I would.” é 

They had.anticipated her visit with great 
delight, for her fund of amusement for 
little ones seemed inexhaustible. 

‘A story! Astory!” they all exclaimed, 
clapping their hands. ‘Be still, and Aunt 
Julia will tell us a story!” 

‘*A story be it, then,” she replied, smil- 
ing, ‘but I assure you itis a true one. I 
did not come yesterday, because I was 
watching a battle. Two armies met and 
fought furiously for several hours. 
were not men who fought, they were not 
quadrupeds, but insects. You know a 
' conflict, waged by thousands of men could 
not be witnessed by any one, unless he 
should be able to ascend above the battle- 
field in a balloon and view it with a glass ; 
and even then, the rising dust and smoke 
would obscure the scene. But in this case, 
I could look over the whole ground and 
take in the operations at a single glance. 

“In a pleasant little grove near the 
house, two ant-hills were located, about 
twelve feet apart. You bave doubtless 
noticed that the bodies of insects are di- 
vided into three parts; the head, the tho- 
rax, or middle part of the body, and the 
abdomen or lower part. One of these hills 
was inhabited by ants, whose head and 
thorax were red and the abdomen black. 
These are called red ants. The other hill 
had ants that were entirely black. The 
red ants were larger and more active and 
vigorous than the black ants. 

“IT suppose one or more of the former, 
wandering away from home, discovered 
acolony of their adversaries, and forth- 
with returned with the important intelli- 
gence. We can fancy them saying, ‘What 
do you think we have found? A colony 
of black ants! They are small, insignifi- 
eant, feeble creatures, and we can soon 


the spoils!’ 

“So they started; rushing out of their 
holes in swarms, blowing the trumpets 
and beating the drums, perhaps, though 
my car was not fine enough to hear the 
music. 

**Meeting the enemy, a fierce conflict took 
place. ‘They sprang upon each other, and, 
fast locked in a hostile embrace, they 
struggled and wrestled and rolled over, 
one getting the better of his adversary 
and then the other, gnawing at each other's 
heads and legs, and dashing wildly about 
in the mortal struggle. Having once tak- 
en hold, they fought with the obstinacy 
of bull-dogs, never stopping for an instant, 
till one or the other was killed. 


the ground was strewn with limbs, heads, 
and lifeless bodies. At length the red 
ants overpowered the black ones, and 
swarming into their holes, brought out 
the larvz and the pup2 in their mouths.” 

‘What are the larve and the pup, 
Aunt Julia?” said Walter, a bright little 
fellow of eight years. 

“The larve,” she replied, ‘are the 
worms that come out of the eggs which 
the ants lay in their holes; and the pupz 
are these worms after they have wrapped 
themselves all around with a thin covering 
and gone to sleep. They stay in this cov- 
ering or shell, till they have gradually 
changed into ants, when they burst it 





open and come ont.” 


They | 


conquer them, and enrich ourselves with | 











“The contest continued for hours, and 





‘COLLARS as CUFFS 


**But,” said impatient little Katie,**what 
did the red ants do with these—things— 
they took in their mouths?’ 

“I was about to tell you,” replied Aunt 
Julia, “‘that these red ants took not only 
the larve and pupe of the black ants, but 
they took one kind of these ants them- 
selves,—those they had not killed. It 
was wonderful to see them marching 
homeward. They moved in a column 
about three inches wide, carrying in their 
mouths larvze, pupz, and the prisoners 
they had taken. ‘These captive black ants 
curled themselves up into little balls, just 
as kittens do when their mother carries 
them by the neck to some place she pre- 
fers for them. 

“When the red ants, thus laden with 
their booty, reached their own hill, they 
entered a large opening that had been 
strengthened by some sticks placed around 
it, and deposited their treasure inside. 
Then they swarmed out, probably to con- 
gratulate each other upon their good for- 
tune, and to confer together upon the best 
way to dispose of it. But I left them 
then.” 

“Oh, Auntie, please tell us more about 
the ants!” said Clara, the oldest of the 
three children. 

“Not now,” she replied, ‘but some 
other time, you shall hear how, this morn- 
ing, [ saw the red ants setting thcir slaves, 
the black ants, at work; what they are es- 
pecially employed to do, and many other 
facts about these curious creatures, which 
you will like to know.” 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 





BLACKING 


A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 
Gold M 


edal received for superiority over 
all other dressings. Will not crack or harden 
the leather. Bottle contains double the quanti 
of other dressings. 25c. Your Shoe Dealer has 








Patented improved Lotta Bustle. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal, | 


Gives the latest Parisian | 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. see that each 
Bustle is stamped“ Improved 
tta.” Se Fi rece tess 
COLUMBIA RUBBER Co., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass, 
For sale by all the leading dry goods houses. 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 











For Ladies and Centiemen. 


Do not require Laundrying. Do not 
Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 

Parties being convinced that ZY LONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 


FREE OF POSTAGE, 


by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 






NT 
Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. "s to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
FIFTY- 


PBB FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


sams MODERN MARVEL. 


All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comedones, 
Ringworms, 








CURES 
Ww 


corms, . 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt- 
Roughness, Dryness, Sa 
Itch ng Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, 
lich, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 


CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the hea; Chronic, Acute or Seurainn 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases, 
CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Infiammations as with a magic touch. 











Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz 
os 6“ 2.20. 400 “ 


Cc 1 
Ladies’ Collars, lic. 6 “ 85c. 1.50 “ 
*“ Cuffs, | 30.6“ 1.70. 3.00 « 


ARRESTS Falling of the Hair and induces a 


successive growth. 
RESTORES view Hat oo'salg Pinca 
UNSURPASSED i Whine nea 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soll or Injure; Is not an Ol 
ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 °0.cP "that 
many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth, 


THESE ARE FACTS, ficssts "ever 22 


§ question, to tue sat- 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Drugzists, etc., Circulars gent on request. 
SMITH LROS., Props., 49 Washington St., Boston, 

















té CACTUS BALM, as a Toilet Requisite 


and Dressing for the 
Hatr, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in relieving Headacheand Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains, This I say from person- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in_ terms of unqualified praise 

SUSAN C, VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 5 Park Street, Boston. Sendin your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage 
Hea B. Blackwell. ane 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Beston. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston, 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4P.M. 





VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, WN. Y. 


| FOR WOMEN, with a complete Colle Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inete of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Lib: 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. ip sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


{WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Opens 9th Month, 13th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St, Station, Philadel hia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific, and iterary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and, apparatus. For Catalogue and full 
particulars, address EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. 0., Pres’t. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr. Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offer 

graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek 

zatin, Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Ital 
| lan, Spanish, German, ineluding Gothie and Old Hig 
| German, ew por 7 Rag oa Science, Physics, Chemistry 
| Biology, including Botany and lectures on Philosophy 
| Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete 
| Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathemat- 
cs,History and Biology.For program.address as above 











COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





, FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.......++++eesse0 00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance.......sescccceceseseess 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ..........+++ 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee.......ceseecses socvececccees 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Maas. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 


ECLECTIO, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 
1-4 a - studied oe ny pan ll as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired b 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the 1 ans 
teaching her me how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office. 
es’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporte 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be train 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 
For particulars send for Circular. 





“HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., ( of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 








| tember and continues thirty-one weeks. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. | 
Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. | 


Cheney. 


| 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 


nah D. Cheney. 


en Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
e. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Suttrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 


Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward | 


Beecher. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


| 1887. Three years’ graded course. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by | 


the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman mg Essential to a True Republic, | 
- Hoar. 


by Hon. Geo. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George Willi 
Carts. “ " > - 

The 
Wm. I. Bo 


How Men Rob and Enslave W: Wm. 
I. Bowditch. baer eaten 


Forgotten ‘Wemes in Massachusetts, by | 


Woman Suffrage, ny Kev. James Freeman | 


Clarke. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, b 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. ’ “are 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


CONSUMPTION, 
BSSaegS Fates rete witha VRE 


of of the worst kind and of long standing 
have been cured. 1 my faith in its 
that I will send together witha 





i PAE Ed alurecs DES a SUSCUn. te hearlte ae 


Woman's Medical College of Chicage. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
horoug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clivical advantages unsurpassed. For par. 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 

ures, Quizzes, 

Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stv- 

dents are also admitted to Clinice in almost all the 

Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 

nouncements and information apRy to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzax, 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 














9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years, 

This marve!l- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corseta, 


oat iil 
< my ' 


Y,9/ 


(1) 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. New York City. 
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A WOMAN'S ENTERPRISE. 

I had a call the other day from a lady 
below middle age, who wished te con- 
sult me about some business arrangements 
that had become necessary for her, In- 
stead of having become entangled in tinan- 
cial .difficulties—which is, I am sorry to 
say, the condition of most of those of her 
sex who come to me for such consultations 
—she was embarrassed by too much suc- 
cess. She was, it appeared, a married 
woman from some interior town in New 
England, who had inherited from her fa- 
ther several pieces of property, a small 
woollen mill being among them. ‘The 
property included another mill of a differ- 
ent kind, and of this, her husband took 
charge; and they were at first inclined to 
sell the woollen mill. It proved, however, 
to be an unfavorable time for this; and 
while the matter was pending, sbe took 
the entire charge of the mill and carried it 
on. Becoming interested in it, she made 
improvements and tried experiments, the 
result of which was that she has now 
made blankets of such a quality that she 
has been offered contracts which would 
keep the mill running day and night for a 
year. But for this there would be abso- 
lutely required certain expenditures, in 
the way of machinery. buildings, etc., 
and her object was to ask advice as to the 
best way of raising the necessary money 
for this purpose. She had been advised 
to form a joint-stock company, and yet 
felt a natural dislike to having the enter- 
prise pass into other hands, after carrying 
it thus far herself. Sheended by showing 
me a sample of the blankets, which I could 
only regard with inexperienced amaze- 
ment, having never seen anything of the 
kind so thick, soft, and luxurious. I could 
hardly wonder that they were worth, as 
she claimed, fifty dollars a pair at retail. 

Having neither money to invest, nor 
practical knowledge of the woollen manu- 
facture, I could only give her letters of 
introduction to three men of high stand- 
ing in different branches of that business. 
From two of these I have since heard; 
and they were apparently even more sur- 
prised than I was, because they were bet- 
ter acquainted with the subject. One of 
them writes thus: 

‘*Mrs. called on me to-day, and I am 
very glad you introduced her. She is not 
only a bright woman, but an exceptional 
manufacturer, and I shall try to help her. 
She brought a specimen of her blankets, 
and I showed them to the wool-buyer of 
the —— Mills, who happened to be in my 
office at the time. He thought they must 
have been made by the Mission Mills of 
California, which make the best blankets 
in the country. It is those blankets she 
set herself to beat, if possible. He was 
genuinely surprised.” 

My other correspondent sent me word 
that neither of his mills—he being treas- 
urer of several—had attained to producing 
such a quality of blankets as these, or to 
obtaining a price so high as these might 
fairly command. He also said that it had 
become known in the trade that there was 
one mill in New England which produced 
goods of this high grade, which were all 
sold by one house, and not generally ac- 
cessible; and that these were apparently 
the very ones. He gave the lady a letter 
to a capitalist, and was quite confident 
that she would obtain the funds needed 
to enlarge her establishment and fulfil her 
proposed contracts. I quote the opinions of 
these gentlemen because they are experts, 
and not easily to be misled as to the qual- 
ity of goods, or to be carried away by sym- 
pathy. Their verdict may be taken as es- 
tablishing the fact that a woman has suc- 
ceeded in taking the lead of all others in 
the Eastern States ina most difficult 
branch of manufacture, and this by her 
own energies. 

It is easy enough to say that a woman 
thus successful must be a very exception- 
al woman. No doubt; just as all great in- 
ventors, such as Bell or Edison, are very 
exceptional men. It is very probable that 
she may have inherited from her father, 
who preceded her in the mill, some special 
talent for machinery. It is often so with 
men, since talent is often hereditary, and 
even cumulative, what is mere taste in a 
father sometimes becoming a distinct gift 
in the son. and being called genius in 
the grandson. But talent or even genius 
alone makes a mere amateur; she had 
also the courage to plan and the will to 
carry out, and with such results as we 
have seen. She expressly told me that it 
had cost her a good deal of labor, and that 
she habitually went to the mill at 6 A. M., 
and knew all that was going on there every 
day. Her husband, as has been said, was 
occupied with his own share of business, 
and left hers undisturbed. Her success 
shows not merely the ability of a woman 
to plan and execute, but the readiness of 
practical men to co-operate with such a 
woman, after she has once proved her cre- 
dentials. She said that she had found no 
trouble in this respect, and that the banks 
in her region had been as willing to ac- 
commodate her as if she were a man. 








an not it 
is ut al tou 
bus enterp n it is 
the duty of all men to paint or 


open retail shops. must be a prop- 
er consideration of specialtalents. In this 
case, it appears, my visitor had tested her- 
self very carefully as she went along, had 
taken up the undertaking as a temporary 
matter only, and had been carried on by 
the interest with which it inspired her, 
and by her own evident adaptation to the 
work. The use of her exawple is not in 
its being followed implicitly or foolishly, 
but in the help it gives to all women who 
dare. When Margaret Fuller, in answer 
to a question from one who wished to set 
limits to the sphere of women, answered, 
‘‘Let them be sea-captains, if you will,” 
she did not foresee that Captain Betsey 
Miller, of the bark Cleotus, would, erelong, 
be doing the very thing which she had se- 
lected at random as an extreme instance. 
One of the very functions which have 
been oftenest named as beyond the natural 
gift of woman has been the superintend- 
ence of a large manufacturing establish- 
ment, involving as it does three separate 
faculties—a knowledge of machinery, a 
business aptitude, and a capacity to con- 
trol men; yet here these three qualities 
have been combined, and have been tested 
by success. The result should surely en- 
courage every other woman who hesitates 
before some similar opportunity. One 
such victory does not prove that every 
other success is certain, but shows that it 
need not be set aside as impossible, mere- 
ly because it is unusual.—T. W. H., in 


Harper’s Bazar. 
——————_ eo o— 


THE CASE OF MADAME DIEULAFOY, 





The Boulevard world of Paris has been 
of late agitated and amused by the strange 
sartorial escapade of an intrepid lady 
traveller, Madame Dieulafoy, who not 
long since received the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor in recognition of her courage and 
perseverance in exploring, in the company 
of her husband, the remotest regions of 
the East. Madame Dieulafoy startled the 
‘*groundlings” and fluttered the ‘Vol- 
scians” in the boxes of a fashionable 
theatre, some few nights since, through 
her extraordinary ‘‘make-up.” She ap- 
appeared in something like a caricature of 
the most modern type of French dandyism 
—the super-chic—wearing boots described 
as of the ‘‘Mephistophelian” pattern; her 
coat and vest were of quasi-masculine cut; 
she wore a pair of inexpressibles made ac- 
cording to the latest spring fashion, while 
her “costume was completed,” as the 
novelists of the G. P. R. James school used 
to putit, by the ribbon and cross of the 
order to which she has been lately adn,it- 
ted. ‘This, perhaps, in the minds of ortho- 
dox sticklers for etiquette, was the head 
and front of the lady’s offending; and, on 
the face of it, the appearance of the ‘‘Star 
of the Brave” on the breast of a semi-mas- 
querade costume was, to say the least of 
it. slightly indecorous. ‘The Chancellor of 
the Legion of Honor may have something 
serious to say to this injudicious display 
of the insignia of the Order; but it is the 
pantaloons which appear to have most 
strongly scandalized the official mind in 
the French capital. There seems to bea 
growing taste among the ladies of Lutetia 
for donning the nether garments of the 
sterner sex; and it is rumored, indeed, 
that the Prefect of Police contemplates re- 
viving an old ordinance, forbidding the as- 
sumption in public of male apparel by 
women. ‘This prohibition dates from the 
commencement of the century, but it was 
improved upon in 1857, when the police 
were empowered to arrest any female 
found wearing a masculine dress out of the 
carnival time, unless she were in posses- 
sion of a certificate, signed by the proper 
authorities, that she used the apparel in 
question under medical advice, and with a 
sanitary purpose. 

Just as there were strong men before 
Agamemnon, so have there been a good 
many ladies before Madame Dieulafoy who 
have persisted in wearing small-clothes. 
One of the most curious of the letters from 
Héloise to Abelard from the Paraclete is 
the epistle in which she complains of the 
obstinacy of the nuns under her control 
in adhering to their hauts-de-chausses, 
which were really tights extending from 
the waist to the toes; but, at all events, 
the good sisters of the Paraclete wore mon- 
astic tunics and robes over their sub-frock 
garments. Among the many hundred ex- 
amples of costumes of the female monastic 
orders, figured in the Pére Bonamie’s pon- 
derous work, there are only two instances 
of sisters of a religious community wear- 
ing visible trousers; and these are Coptic 
and Syrian nuns, the voluminous bags in 
question being of the pattern commonly 
known as Turkish. Throughout Europe, 
from the remotest times until very recently, 
it has been generally considered that the 
wearing of male attire by women was, 
with few exceptions, not only incongru- 
ous, but improper. In the case of Joan of 
Arc, her inveterate penchant for the male 





garb was looked upon, not only as an act 
of imprudence, but asa sin; and she was 
burnt quite as much for her obdurate re- 
sumption of her hauts-de-chausses as for 
being a foe to the English and a reputed 
witch. Strutt tells us in his “Sports and 
Pastimes” of an illuminated manuscript of 
the fourteenth century, one of the illustra- 
tions to which represents a party of ladies 
enjoying the sport of hunting and riding 
en califourchon, like their lords; and, as a 
matter of fact, this practice continued 
among our female Nimrods until side-sad- 
dies were brought into England by Anne of 
Bohemia. The ladies in the illuminated 
manuscript wear skirts, but the antiquary 
whom we have quoted speaks of an author 
of the seventeenth century who remarks 
that the ladies of Bury, in Suffolk, ‘‘that 
used hawking and hunting were once in a 
great vein of wearing breeches,” which 
practice, it seems, gave rise to many se- 
vere and ludicrous sarcasms. The British 
Amazons, indeed, seem to have been 
laughed out of the custom noticed by 
Strutt; and the ladies of fashion chronicled 
by Pepys in his Diary, whom he saw in 
Hyde Park, and who wore jackets, vests, 
hats, and plumes, like the male cavaliers, 
did not go so far as to don the lower gar- 
ments of men. But what would the anti- 
quaries of the last generation have said to 
the extraordinary prevalence among the 
fair sex, at present, of the taste for appear- 
ing in almost every possible variety of 
bifurcated apparel? The Bloomer costume 
movement never took root in this country ; 
and the reason assigned for its failure, by 
that eminent authority on ladies’ dress, the 
late Mrs. Merrifield, was that the crusade 
was notinitiated by the uppermost classes, 
but by the middle ranks in society. Had 
the case heen otherwise, this very sensible 
and decorous mode of dress might have 
found immediate and general acceptance. 
Unfortunately, the movement did not be- 
gin with the Court milliners, and it was 
not taken up by the duchesses. ‘I'he Brit- 
ish aristocracy did not care to be taught 
what clothes they should wear by Mrs. 
Amelia Bloomer, of Council Bluffs, 
U. S. A.; and the Bloomer costume, after 
having been timorously essayed by a lim- 
ited number, dwindled into nothingness. 
We repeat that the costume was both de- 
cent and graceful; and if Lady Wortley 
Montague, who, in her letters to the Coun- 
tess of Mar, so minutely described the ‘Turk- 
ish habit which she purchased at Constan- 
tinople, and which was practically a gor- 
geous Bloomer costume, had worn her 
jacket and sash and trousers in fashionable 
London society, she might have popular- 
ized Oriental Bloomerism in England as 
quickly and as effectively as she did inocu- 
lation. As it was, nearly a century and a 
half elapsed before the American dress re- 
former had the courage to advocate the 
wearing, by the members of her sex, of 
short skirts: and trousers fastened at the 
ankle, in lieu of trailing mud and dust col- 
lecting dresses. The present ‘divided 
skirt” movement, which is only a modifica- 
tion of the “Shaka” costume of Japan, is on 
its trial, and does not call for immediate 
criticism. ‘The decorum of its outward ap- 
pearance, at least, is undeniable; but there 
is no craze apparently existing about the 
divided skirt, while there is a decided craze 
among French and English ladies for the 
wearing of two-legged garments. ‘The 
fashion papers are crammed with adver- 
tisements, profusely illustrated, of ladies’ 
riding trousers and ladies’ 





“hunting | 


breeches,” the latter candidly proclaimed | 
as such; ladies don jerseys and knicker- | 
bockers to join gymnastic classes; at the | 


seaside the hideous old bathing gown has 
been superseded by dainty and picturesque 
tunics and trousers. In Paris, ladies fence 
in pantaloons, and ride in the Bois in ribbed 
silk pants and va¥nished Hessian boots; 
but they have still the grace, as our own 
Amazons have, of wearing an abbreviated 
habit over their trousers. ‘The intrepid 





female traveller who appeared in tights at | 
the theatre would seem to have left the | 


skirt of her habit at home. 


If, however, Madame Dieulafoy be a 
real femme forte, she may plead plenty of 
precedence for her preference for male 
over feminine gear. She can point to the 
French vivandiére. The original female 
sutler of the French army was not at all a 
romantic looking personage; on the con- 
trary, she bore a close resemblance to our 
own Moll Flagon. She drank, she swore, 
she smoked. ‘This is the vivandiére whom 
Beranger has sung and whom Charlet has 
painted. She wore trousers beneath her 
skirt; but, although those appendages 
were neither as deep as a well nor as wide 
as achurch door, they were very volumi- 
nous, baggy, and unartistic looking articles 
of dress. It was reserved for the Second 
Empire to glorify the vivandiére, and to 
dress her in elegant conformity to the 
uniform of the corps to which she was at- 
tached. If she belonged to the Zouaves, 
she wore a turban, short jacket, and vest, 
knickerbockers, and gaiters; if she minis- 
tered to the thirst of the Cuirassiers, she 
bad a short skirt, tightly fitting buckskins, 





and juck-boots. The vivandiére of the 
Line wore a prettily modelled pantalon 
garance, or red trousers, If, finally, it be 
objected to the intrepid lady traveller's 
travestie that a lady has no right to appear 
away from a fancy-dress ball in apparel 
akin to that of a b wagon woman, 
she might triumphantly point to the trou- 
sers of other female travellers who have 
preceded her. Did not Lady Hester Stan- 
hope wear trousers? Does Lady Burton 
ignore their use? Did the two Unpro- 
tected Females who once went to Norway 
journey in skirts or in trousers? But the 
lady may plead the bright record of even 
a more distinguished exemplar. Ida 
Pfeiffer, the famous female traveller who 
died at Vienna thirty years ago, was the 
only girl in a family of seven children. 
She wore the same dress with her brothers, 
and was subjected to the same tuition and 
the same discipline; it was not until she 
was thirteen that, at the solicitation of her 
tutor, she assumed the garments of her 
sex. She very soon got rid of them, how- 
ever, and resumed her beloved pantaloons ; 
and rebuke, remonstrance, and punish- 
ment, were alike ineffectual to prevent her 
from masquerading as a boy. Later she 
refused many offers of marriage, and 
when at length she announced her deter- 
mination to accept the hand of a suitor, 
she informed her mother that she would 
only unite herself with an elderly wid- 
ower with grown-up sons. This astonish- 
ing woman was forty-five years of age be- 
fore she began her travels. She went 
first to the Holy Land, returning by ‘Tur- 
key, Egypt, Sicily, and Italy. She went 
subsequently to Iceland, to Brazil, to 
China, to India, to Singapore, to Kur- 
distan, to Russia in Asia, and Russia in 
Europe. She went to Java and Sumatra, 
to California, to Niagara, and to Madagas- 
car, and she travelled habitually in trou- 
sers. All honor to the memory of this 
brave lady. We have called her astonish- 
ing because, apart from her insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, her invincible perse- 
verance, and her indomitable courage, she 
was, in grace, tenderness, kindness of 
heart, and depth of love, a very woman. 
“IT smile,” she wrote to one of her friends, 
“at those who, knowing me only by my 
travels, imagine that [am more like a man 
thana woman. You, who know me well, 
will confess that these who expect to find 
me six feet high, of coarse and brutal 
manners, and with a brace of pistols in 
my grasp, would be oddly disappointed 
were they to meet the quiet and peaceable 
woman whom you know and who loves 
you.” Madame Dieulafoy is, we conceive, 
fully entitled to assume the garb worn 
during so many years by her renowned 
compeer; but, lest the Mrs. Grundys of 
Paris should be seandalized, she should 


| keep her trousers for the desert and the 


mountain pass, and her tights for the edi- 
fication of a select circle in her own draw- 
ing-room.—London Daily Telegraph. 





THAT TIRED FEELING afflicts nearly every one 
in the spring. ‘he system having become accus- 
tomed to the bracing air of winter, is weakened 
by the warm days of the changing season, and 
readily yields to attacks of disease. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla is just the medicine needed. It tones 
and builds up every part of the body, and also 
expels all impurities from the blood. Try it this 
season. 
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EQUALITY OF SEX. 





The Old, Staunch, and Always Reliable 


Matal Life Ins. Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


ASSETS ...... eseeeserceseess $12,000,000 
LIABILITIES... 10,000,000 
SURPLUS ......... seseeeesee 2,000,000 


Established in 1847, and having 
FORTY YEARS of EXPERIENCE, 
will hereafter 


INSURE WOMEN 


at exactly the same cost and on exactly the 
same plans as men. 


COMPETENT 


Female MEDICAL Examiners 


are employed to examine applicants. 


Professional Women 


and al! others who desire to protect their own 
old age, or to protect others who are dependent 
upon them, can now do so by securing 


Life or Endowment Insurance 


in one of the best of companies and at the 
lowest cost. 


All Policies issued by the Penn Mutual are 


Incontestable and Non-forfeitable. 





For rates, plans, and all information, write 
or apply to 


PLYMPTON & BUNTING, 


General Managers 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 


15 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Wanted.—A competent young woman of experi- 





‘ence, who can furnish first-class references, wishes 4 


position as real estate agent. Address Mrs. Mattie 
Osborne, 882 Broadway, South Boston. 





Millinery.— Misses Stinson and Lewis are pre- 
pared to execute all orders in millinery work at the 
shortest notice. Bonnets trimmed and untrimmed, 
—_ a ~ assortment of flowers and material always 
on hand, 





Wanted.—Agents, male or female, for a staple 
article that every woman and child wants. Good 
canvassers can easily make $6 a day. Call or write 
to Clifton Manufacturing Co., 133 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. — 








WAISTS, 


For Ladies, Misses 
and Children, 


A perfect substitute 
fir Corsets. 


Jersey -fitting Un- 
ion Suits — perfect in 
fit and the most de- 
sirable in the market. 
Miss BATES, 47 Win- 
ter Street, Boston. 

ELLEN M. VAN 
BRUNT, 39 E.19th St., 
New York City. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 


BATES’ 










ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


“GILT EDGE.” The Ladies’ Favorite. 


| MY MP uses, | 
| MAL a 
' GILT-EDGE | 
DRESSING! 
AUS EVER nes 

CRACKS SH08 


— TRY IT 
I} e BES [Sue CHEAPEST 





DNCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 


For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms: 
H. H. Tuttle & Co., - 435 Washington St. 
T. E. Moseley & Uo., . « + 469 Washington 8t. 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, . 47 Temple Place. 
B.S. Rowe &Co., . + + + 637 Washington 8t. 
And first-class dealers generally. 


EZ GERTRUDE BABY SUIT.—A fall 
description of this simple and desirable reform 
suit for newly-born infants, now being so extensive- 
y substituted for the phase quemects 80 
eon of both mother child, was pu’ 
in YHOOD, No. 19, together with a supplement 
of patterns. Price 15 cents. 
BABYHOOD PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Beekman St., New Yor 








“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘*PEcUNIARY AID System,” gains 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREB- 


HOTEL ATALANTA, 


Asbury Park, N. J, 

The Atalanta is one of the best appointed and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterrupted view of the ocean, als0 
of the famous Sunset Lake, backed by the pile 
crowned Jersey Highlands. Lawn Tennis and Cro- 
quet, and fine sea-bathing facilities. Every arrange 
ment inade for comfort and entertainment. 

Mrs. D. B. STOCKHAM & Co., 
Hotel Atalanta, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Also, 1308 Y Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE, 


For health and true rest no finer place on the 
Maine coast than this historic and romantic islan4, 
rising one hundred and fifty feet from the sea 
situated twelve miles from mainland. Magnificet! 
ocean scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, 
and an excellent table. Board, $5.50 to $8 per 
according to rooms. Send for circular. 

Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine- 


ISLAND HOME HOTEL 


LONG ISLAND, 


LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, N. #: 
Situated un the highest part of 
Long Island, 250 f the lake. The 
Island po] Hotel ipteye pany delightful - 
mer resorts of America. 
Terms, $7 to $10 per week. 
Address F. B. De BLOIS, Manager, 
48 Winter Street, Bosto®, 


or to A. M. BLAKE, Proprietor, at Island Hom 
Hotel, Long Island, N. H. 


Also of Cleveland House, St. Augustine, Fiorids- 
ETD es 

















OXFORD, MAINE. 
WILLOW BROOK FARM. 


Delightful 8: Bef 
poe ummer one ot eee 


spring water. For rest or moet tia: 
ly commended % - 

mee by Dr — pevoits and vest 
tables, milk, cream, eggs, etc. scales 








©. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, B0STO™ 
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